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US .22 N.R.A.’s 


Won 51 per cent of the Prizes at Sea Girt 


US .22 N. R. A’s proved to be the popular cartridges used during the Eastern Small Bore Rifle 
Championship Matches recently concluded at the Sea Girt Rifle Range. 


Figures show that there were 205 prize positions and of that number 105, or 51 per cent, were 
won by shooters using US .22 N. R. A. cartridges. All other brands won 49 per cent of these prizes. 


Following is a tabulation of all the matches showing prizes won with US .22 N. R. A. cartridges. 


INDIVIDUAL SINGLE ENTRY MATCHES 


Palma Individual Match (150, 175 and 200 yards. Won 
by Col. C. E. Stodter, Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, who shot US. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 16, 
17 and 20 of the 20 prize positions were won 
with US. 

Camp Perry Special (50 and 100 yards). Won by 
Captain C. M. Brown, U. S. A., who shot US. 1, 2, 
3, 5, 9, 11, 12 and 14 of the 15 prize positions 
were won with US. 

Small Bore Spencer Match (200 yards), 2, 6, 8, 9, 13, 
14 and 16 of the 17 prize positions were won 
with US. 

Eastern Small Bore Individual Match (50, 100.and 20) 
yards), 3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 of the 17 
prize positions were won with US. 


TEAM MATCHES 


Two-Man Team Match (100 and 200 yards). One of 
the winning team shot US. and of the 10 men in 


> 


the 5 prize positions 7 used US. 

Eastern Small Bore Team Championship (50, 100 and 
200 yards). Won by the Mahwah Ritle Club, three 
of its members shooting US. f the 16 men in 
the 4 prize positions 10 used US. 

Palma Small Bore Team Match (150, 175 and 290 yards). 
Won by the Frankfort Arsenal Rifle Club, two of 
its members shooting US. Of the 16 men in the 
4 prize positions 9 used US. 


RE-ENTRY MATCHES - 


Match “A” (50 yards). Won by Mr. Joseph Martin, 
who made 5 possibles, using US. 1, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
13 and 14 of the 18 prize positions were won 


with US. 


Match “B” (50-yard timed-fire). 3 and 5 of the 5 prize 
positions were won with US. 


Match “C” (100 yards, iron sights). 2, 3. 8, 10 and 12 
of the 12 prize positions were won with US. 


Match “D™ (100 yards). Won by Mr. C. H. Johnson, 
who shot US. 1, 4, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 15 and 17 of the 
17 prize positions were won with US. 


Match “E” (200 yards). First place tied by Mr. A. C. 
Van der Bent, who shot US. 2, 5, 14 and 15 of the 
17 prize positions were won with US. 


Match “F” (50-yard rapid fire). .2, 6, 10, 13, 14 and 15 
of the 15 prize positions were won with US. 


INDIVIDUAL GRAND AGGREGATE 


First place tied by Mr. L. Theo. Everett, who shot US. 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15, 19 and 20 of the 20 prize 
positions were won with US. 


If riflemen who plan to attend the National Matches will test US .22 N. R. A. cartridges they will 
find that these cartridges will improve their scores. 

These cartridges are accurate and uniform and are made for one purpose—to give the shooter all 
that he holds for. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


111 Broadway New York, N. Y 
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Hand-Gun History 
By Roy C. McHenry 


Part I - Early Percussion Revolvers and Pistols 


HE late Mr. H. Tudor, otherwise known as Henry VIII, 

in addition to his prominence in religious and matri- 

monial circles, was the greatest sportsman of his age. 
He was not only very fond of target practice himself, but he 
forcibly encouraged it among his subjects by having acts of 
Parliament passed, by which each was required to keep 2 
bow with arrows continually in his house; to teach his male 
children the use of the long bow and to provide them with 
individual bows as soon as they were seven years old. 
Masters of apprentices were under the same obligation in 
regard to their employees, and were admonished to give 
them frequent holidays in order that they might exercise at 
archery. As it was reported to him that some of the ap- 
prentices fooled away their time with frivolous games 
instead of shooting, another act was passed, forbidding 
these games in the locality of the ranges, under severe 
penalties. 

Henry relegated to himself the position of Director of 
Civilian Markmanship and prescribed that no man over 
twenty-four years of age should shoot at a mark nearer than 
220 yards with a flight arrow or 140 yards with a sheaf 
arrow. He practiced what he preached, too, and was high 
_man in the Field of the Cloth of Gold Match which his team 
| won against the one captained by M. Francois I. Capet of 
Paris and a picked lot of French experts. 

He did not stop at this, but laying aside his regulation 
-mnilitary long bow he entered the event which the French 
thought they had cinched for themselves, the individual 
 Cross-bow match, which corresponded to the free rifle match 
| of later days, and trimmed his competitors to a fare-you-well 
Scoring a long string of bulls while they were unable to do 
| better than 2’s and 3’s. 

| Firearms were just coming into vogue then. As instru- 
| ments of precision they were out of the running when com- 
' pared either with long bows or cross bows. Nevertheless, 
| Henry was a dyed-in-the-weol gun crank, and as fast as a new 
'make of match lock came out he would hike down to the 
gunsmith’s shop, invest the owner with the title of Gun- 
' maker to His Majesty, and return to the palace with a 
| Specimen of the new model. Thus it came about that Mr. 
_ Tudor was the first man we know of who packed a revolver, 
' which is still preserved in the Tower collection in London. 
Technically, it was not a hand gun, but a small sized 
| arquebus with a 33-inch barrel. The stock is spindle shaped, 
| and in prolongation of the line of the barrel, a most con- 
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venient shape to put against your shoulder or any other 
part of your anatomy. It is of about .50 caliber and the 
chambers, four in number, would contain a whacking charge 
of powder, enough to insure a kick which must have been 
unpleasant even for the husky king. The barrel is fastened 
to the cylinder axis and by a top strap to the stock at the 
tang. Each chamber has a flash pan, covered by a sliding 
lid, which is to be pushed aside when the chamber is in 
position below the serpentine with its glowing match. 

After this period the revolver appeared successively as a 
wheel lock, a snap haunce and a flint lock. The specimens 
in the museums run from musket size down to small belt 
pistols. Some of them have the chambered cylinder and 
single barrel, while others are multi-barrel, like the pepper- 
box. A few, the work of master gunsmiths, are equipped 
with priming magazines to feed the flash pans, so that when 
the arm was once loaded, all the shooter had to do was to 
cock the piece, turn the cylinder to the proper piace by 
hand, fire, and repeat the operation until ail the chambers 
were empty. 

While | am writing this my attention is brought to an 
article in Outdoor Life, by Mr. W. C. Gilbert, in which he 
describes a rifled revolving pistol made by Durs Egg, a Lon- 
don gunsmith who flourished during the tail end of the 
eighteenth century. This remarkable weapon had a full 
fledged cylinder bolt, to hold it locked while it was fired 
and its cylinder revolved by the action of cocking the ham- 
mer by a different mechanism attaining the same resuit as 
the later invention of Colonel Colt. 

That was about as far as one could go with the develop- 
ment of the revolver until the arrival of the percussion cap. 
Elisha H. Collier was the last inventor who tried his hand 
at it during the flintlock period. He began to experiment 
at his home in Boston shortly after the War of 1812, but 
the guns and pistols he produced were too expensive to meet 
with a ready sale at that time in this country, so in 1818 he 
emigrated to England, where he patented his invention and 
lived there until 1850, when he returned to America. While 
abroad he sold a great many of his arms, which were very 
popular with the British, particularly the tiger hunting army 
officers in India. % 

The pistols which Collier made were well designed and 
beautifully balanced. In the early models the cylinders re- 
volved by means of a helical spring, which was wound up, 
like a clock, after loading. This apparatus was apt to get 









out of order, so he abandoned it in the later 
models, in which the cylinder was merely 
turned by hand. 

Like the much later Savage revolvers, the 
cylinder chambers were chamfered to cup 
over the end of the barrel, to reduce the 
escape of gas, and the cylinder was arranged 
to move backward and forward again for 
this purpose. Most of Collier’s guns and 
pistols were smooth bore, for the British had 
not learned to appreciate rifles yet, but occa- 
sionally he turned out a rifle upon special 
order. The calibers varied from .52, the size 
of a half ounce ball, up to 8 and 4-bore ele- 
phaht guns. 

The Reverend Alexander Forsyth, a Scotch 
dominie and an ardent sportsman, was the 
father of the percussion system of firearms. 
He got the idea in his head that he could 
improve upon the current composition of 





Types of earl 
“Buggy Rifle” 
Pistol, .31 caliber; No. 4, 


American Percussion Pistols 
6 caliber, 





riod of 1840, maker unknown; No. 3, 
yadsworth Percussion Pistol similar to the larger Deringers. 
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gunpowder by substituting potassium chlorate 
for potassium ‘nitrate (saltpeter) as the active 
explosive element. At the beginning he ob- 
tained some startling results when he tried 
to mix the ingredients together, but as he 
was a man of nerve and determination, he 
kept right on with the work and finally pro- 
duced a compound which could be loaded 
into a gun if treated with great politeness 
and considetation, and would shoot when it 
got there. It was execrable stuff, with a 
nasty recoil and speedily ruined the barrel, 
but the ballistic efliciency was increased, and 
the dominie kept on trying to improve it. 
One day he happened te pull the trigger 
without shoving down the frizzen of his 
flintlock to cover the pan. He was using a 
long new flint and as the hammer fell it 
struck the whitish mess of priming. There 


-No. 1—Evans Pereussion Deringer; No. 2 


Allen Topsnap Percussion 
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was a Sharp crack, a flash and a roar, as the 
charge went out of the barrel, and the pev- 
cussion principle had become a reality. 

Thereafter the reverend gentleman conr- 
tinued his experiments. He decided that he 
would abandon the use of the compound as 
an explosive propellant, as it was too tem- 
permantal to load with safety and played 
heil generally with the innards of the guns, 
but as a priming it was far and away beiter 
than flint and steel and a pinch of gunpowder. 
It was easy enough to shape it into little pel- 
lets, and being of a mechanical turn, the next 
time he visited London Town he carried with 
him a gun having a neat little magazine lock 
which would deposit a pellet in the pan 
ready to receive the blow of the hammer. 
Like the cautious Scot that he was, he imme- 
diately made application for patent and as 
soon as it was granted, in 1807, he formed 4 
partnership with James Watts, the perfector 
of the steam engine, to engage in the gun- 
smithing business. 

A few years later the invention was im- 
proved successively by Westley Richards and 
Joe Manton, the great gun builder of the day, 
who designed metal tubes to contain the ful- 
minate and the next step was the copper cap, 
with which we are all familiar. The system 
made little headway in the United States until 
after 1825, by which time it had passed 
through the piil lock, detonator tube and 
paper cap stages of its development. 

The first pistol maker in this country to 
install percussion locks on his arms was 
Henry Deringer, of Philadelphia, son of the 
famous old-time gunsmith who had manufac- 
tured a large share of the 1319 flintlock army 
rifles. The son also made rifles on special 
order, but during the early years of his career 
his specialty was dueling pistols. 

In the North, dueling was on the wane, but 
below the Mason and Dixon line it still flour- 
ished, due to the southern concept of honor. 
To some southerners, honor was a responsi- 
bility which was likely to become unbearable 
when the slightest offense was given. When 
such an act occurred, the accepted way to 
obtain satisfaction was to “call out” the party 
responsible and perforate some portion of his 
anatomy with a bullet, or what was quite as 
soothing to the aforesaid honor, to be ven- 
tilated by the other fellow in the same 
manner. 

On this account every southerner of any 
social pretensions whatever had among his 
effects a mahogany or rosewood case con- 
taining a pair of pistols, absolutely alike in 
appearance, weight and trigger full, with all 
their necessary appurtenances of bullet mold, 
powder flask and cleaning apparatus, ready 
for instant use. The negro body servant of 
the colonel, major or judge, might, when de 
massa went traveling, forget to put in a 
change of shirts and get away with it with 
a whole skin, but woe betide him if he for- 
got to pack the dueling pistols. 

In the post-Revolutionary days, Turner, 
Egg, Nock and half a dozen other experts in 
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THE TEXAS COLT—forerunner of a long line 
of frontier and military weapons. This type was 
absorbed so completely that a few years after 
their manufacture one could not be found to 
serve as a model for improvement. The Colt 
at the right is No. 66 and was discovered three 
years ago in a collection decorating a Pacific 
Coast bar room, 






their line, had a mighty pretty trade in their 
commodity in this country, but after the un- 
pleasantness of 1812, the proud southerners, 
with the exception of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, discovered that just as good shooi- 
ing irons for their special purpose could be 
made on this side of the water, and that by 
having their pistols rifled they could select 
the part of their opponents they wished to 
riddle and do so with exact nicety, so the 
importations from England fell off. 

Deringer was a southerner by extraction 
(his father came from Richmond),.so pérhaps 
for this reason as well as the-fact that he 
made the best pistols in the country, his shop 
was kept running at capacity all the time to 
supply the needs of the F. F. V.’s and others 
of corresponding rank in the other slave 
States. ; 

The pistols which he produced were as fine 
examples of the gunsmith’s art as you could 
wish to see, with gracefully curved stocks 
that fitted naturally to the hand, easy work- 
ing locks of the latest back action type, hair 
triggers that responded to the slightest touch 
and half octagon barrels of just the right 
weight and balance to come up quickly and 
then poise so that the sights would linger on 
the mark. They were able to do some shoot- 
ing with those lovely old arms, believe me. 

The bores were as nearly perfect and the 
rifling was as true and regular as handwork 
could make them. The conventions required 
that they should be of about .50 caliber, as it 
was considered coarse to appear upon the 
field of honor with weapons of a larger bore, 
while to engage with any of a much smaller 
size was deemed to denote weakness and 
effeminacy. They were deadly enough, at 
the ranges at which they were used, as an 
examination of the newspapers of Andrew 
Jackson’s reign will show. 

However, all great industries reach their 
climax, and so it was with the demand for 
dueling pistols. The set-to’s were losing 
their formal and conventional character. The 
parties aggrieved found it entailed a loss of 
valuable time to send Rastus or Caesar up to 
the house or the tavern for the pistol case 
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Center—reproduction of woodcut made of the 
original Texas Colt, showing trigger concealed. 
Below—patent drawing showing details of 
mechanism of original Colt. This weapon was 
the 84 calibre, Model of 1836. 
Drawings by courtesy of Colts Patent Fire- 
arms Company. 


and began to adjust their differences with 
whatever came to their hands. In the South- 
west, an implement perfected by a certain 
Colonel Bowie attained great popularity. Be- 
sides its efficiency aS a iethal instrument, it 
was adapted to a hundred minor purposes, all 
the way from serving as a toothpick to 
cutting down a tree, and it possessed no deli- 
cate mechanism requiring repairs or adjust- 
ment. ; 

The orders for Mr. Deringer’s dueling 
pistols fell off rapidly and before long he 
was obliged to lay off a good many of his 
employees. He did not despair over the situ- 
ation but set his wits to working to remedy 
it. For several nights he stayed at the shop 
long after closing hours, and if any of the 
workmen had returned they would have 
found him at the bench he had used in earlier 
years, hammering, filing, cutting and boring 
as if his life depended on it. 

One morning not long afterward a new 
kind of pistol appeared in the dispiay win- 
dow at the front of the shop. It was a dainty 
little trick, not over six inches long, with a 
barrel of less than half that length, beauti- 
fully checked and inlaid. Its diminutive ham- 
mer fitted close,‘ with no prominently pro- 
jecting parts, yet it was of such a shape that 
it could be cocked very quicklv. Lying on 
its side in the window, it seemed more like a 
toy or an ornament than a weapon, and it 
was not until you picked it up and gazed 
down its muzzle that you realized that it was 
wicked out of all proportion to its size. Its 
caliber was that of a full grown hand gun, 
.52, to take a ball weighing “nearly half an 
ounce. The rifling was as gvod as that of 
the maker’s best duelling pistols, although 
this was an unnecessary refinement, as-it be- 
came the common. practice. among the users 
of the tiny, murderous thing to load it so 
that the ball was flush with the muzzle. 

The sales of the new pistol surpassed Mr. 
Deringer’s most sanguine expectations, also 
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the sanguinary ones of the purchasers. The 
wielders of the bowie knife began to scrap 
their cutlery in its tavor throughout the 
South. The gamblers on the Ohio and Mis- 
Sissippi steamboats hailed it with delight, and 
even the exquisites of the effete East con- 
sidered it necessary to pack one or two in 
their trousers pockets. The real adepts in 
their use preferred to carry them up their 
sleeves, in small leather holsters fastened just 
above their cuffs, facilitating a quick draw 
from a most unexpected place. 

It was of course impossible to obtain a 
patent for such an arm and the other gun- 
smiths at once adopted the new fashion, but 
the inventor did not care. All of his old em- 
ployees were back on the job and he was 
obliged to install new machinery and benches 
and comb the cities for craftsmen who were 
able to do high class work, to keep up with 
the orders which came piling in from all 
parts of the country. The popularity of the 
Deringer did not die out with the coming of 
the revolver, and as a special purpose weapon 
it continued in use until the time of the Civil 
War. 

On the night of February 26, 1836, in what 
was probably the cheapest room in the in- 
dian Queen Hotel, at Washington, a young 
man of twenty-one sat reading and re-reading 
a paper which lay on the table before him. 
It was an imposing document, emblazoned 
with a great seal and it bore at the bottom 
the names of Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States, and Benjamin Builer, his 
Attorney General. Afier digging through ab- 
struse legal verbiage, you could make out 
that it granted to one Samuel Colt the patent 
rights to a revolving gun or pistol, as inventor 


(Continued on page 17) 




















Safari Days 


By W. J. Morden 


Lion Hunting in 


Kenya Colony 


HERE has probably been more written 
I on the subject of lions and lion hunt- 
ing than on any other of the African 
game animals. However, as they are un- 
doubtedly to most people the most interest- 
ing type of big game, a few observations on 
the ways and habits of lion, and my own ex- 
periences in hunting them, may prove ex- 
cusable. 


Lions used to be very common all over 
central Africa. They are still quite plentiful 
in many parts of Kenya Colony, and are to 
be found in large numbers in Tanganyika. A 
few years ago it was a common thing to see 
them in daylight, but since they have been 
hunted so constantly they have become al- 
most entirely nocturnal in their habits. To 
get lions now requires a considerable amount 
of hard hunting, if they are.to be hunted in 
the open by daylight. There is another and 
easier method of hunting them at night which 
has unfortunately become more and more 
common in late years, but this is considered 
very poor sportsmanship. I shall speak of 
this method later. Lions are to he found in 
Uganda and in the upper Soudan, but these 
countries are so thickly wooded and the grass 
is so long that one’s chances of getting them 
are very slight. We heard lions grunting in 
both Uganda and the Soudan, but we never 
saw them. 


A favorite food of lions, where we hunted, 
seemed to be zebra and wildebeest. At least 
we found these kills more often than we 
found any of the buck. On a number of oc- 
casions we came on fresh kills on which the 
lions had evidently been fedding but a short 
time before. In each instance the ground 
told the story of the sudden fright of the 
victim, it’s short terrified dash, and of the 
spring of the lion. Where there was enough 
left for us to examine the marks on the car- 
cass showed that the beast had been killed 
by being bitten through the neck. Usually 
there were claw marks on the neck and some- 
times on the face. 

In one instance, when we were stalking a 
big lion which we had sighted in the open 
and were creeping through a thickly wooded 
donga, trying to get within shooting range, 
we heard a low growl and two or three dull, 
muffled thuds. When we emerged from the 
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thicket we found ourselves about seventy- 
five yards from the lion, which was lying 
down under a tree in what looked like a dark 
shadow. He looked closer than he really 
was in the rather dim light of early morning. 
Mrs. M——, whose shot it was, overshot him 
the first time. Strange to say, he did not 
move, but looked up rather sleepily. Her 
next shot got him in the ribs and he let out 
a growl, jumped up, and ran. Her third shot 
was also a hit, but he kept on going though 
dragging a bit in the haunches. We all ran 
forward, firing as we went, but the lion made 
the cover of some dense woods. It was ask- 
ing for troublé to go into such a place after 
him, so we posted a boy to watch the thicket, 
and departed for camp, meaning to come 
back later to investigate. As we passed the 


Looking over Loita Plains from hill near Le- 
nga camp, Southern Massal Reserve, Kenya 
olony. 
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place where the lion had lain we were amazed 
to see a wildebeest cow get up and stager off. 
She was badly clawed up’and could not possi- 
bly live, so I shot her. Examination showed 
that the lion had pulled her down, evidently 
while we were making our stalk through the 
forest, when we had heard the dull thuds and 
the lion’s growl. She was terribly torn about 
the neck and shoulders, but we had come 
along before the lion had had time to finish 
her off. It was the wildebeest that the lion 
had been lying on, and which caused him to 
look so much larger and nearer than he 
really was. It would have been very interest- 
ing had we been near enough to the edge of 
the thicket to have seen the actual spring. 
That afternoon we returned and found the 
lion dead about thirty yards inside the thicket. 
He was a beauty, a big maned male, and 
measured eleven feet, seven inches from nose 
to tip of tail. 

E HAD read in Life Histories of African 

Game Animals, by Rooseevit and Heller, 
that a full fed lion is not greatly feared by 
the other animals he hunts, and we were 
fortunate enough to witness this one morn- 
ing. We had been hunting for some time 
in a country where lions grunted and roared 
about our camp at night, sometimes at a 
considerable distance, but more often quite 
close to our camp. One morning as we 
were dressing such a chorus broke out that 
we hurried out to the fire with our guns, 
fully expecting to see the lions inside the 
circle of light. They were about two hun- 
dred yards off, however, as we later discov- 
ered by their tracks in the dust. As soon as 
it was light enough to travel we started after 
them, but they had retreated from our neigh- 
borhood, for we next heard them some dis- 
tance off. Guided by the grunts which came 
at intervals, we made all possible speed, 
finally coming to the brow of a small ridge. 
Below lay a grassy plain with a wooded donga, 
or creek-bed beyond. Spread out over the 
plain were several heards of game; wilde- 
beest, zebra, topi, and both Grant’s and 
Thompson’s gazelle; none in large quantities, 
but altogether making quite a sizable herd. 
1 could see that they. were rather excited 
about something, and as it was quite impossi- 
ble for them to have caught our wind, I was 
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YW Lum J. Morden, who contributed that 

most interesting story “White Sheep of the 
Yukon,” is at present in Africa hunting lion, 
elephant, rhino and other big game, on his way 
to Kashmir and the Himalayas. 







As his hunting progresses he is writing in the 
field and sending his manuscript to The Ameri- 
can Rifleman. 













Our readers will be given the first account of 
this most interesting trip and tales of another 
big game hunter who sailed for Africa August 1. 











Above: Lion killed by W. J, Morden. 
Below: 
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at first puzzled, for we saw no chase. Through 
the glasses we found that they were all in- 
tently watching the long, tawny body of a 
lion, which was walking slowly, evidently full 
fed, towards the donga. The other animals 
would dash away from in front of him for a 
few yards; then wheel and regard him curi- 
ously, closing in behind as he progressed 
through the herds. They seemed very little 
afraid of him, for though wary, their atti- 
tude showed more curiosity than fear. 


HERE are three ways of hunting lions. 

The first is to hunt them on foot, in day- 
light. This method may include the driving 
of a thicket by beaters, who throw sticks 
and stones, shouting and beating and by 
making a great noise, trying to frighten the 
animal into the open. It also includes visit- 
ing a kill in the early hours of daylight, or 
late in the afternoon, trying to surprise the 
lion at his meal. 

The second way is to locate lions on the 
plains and then gailop him down on horses. 
The lion will run till pretty nearly exhausted. 
Then he takes a stand, turns at bay, and 
awaits events. If one approaches too close, 
there is trouble. But from a distance of per- 
haps two hundred yards one should be able 
to get in a vital shot. There have been bad 
accidenis to hunters when riding lions, but 
we were told that most of them occurred 
through carelessness. It is said to be very 
good sport, but owing to the lack of rain on 
the plains, resulting in a dearth of water for 
the game, we were unable to raise lions dur- 
ing the several weeks we hunted there. 

The third method of hunting, or rather of 
killing, lions is one that unfortunately is be- 
coming more and more common. It consists 
of having a thick boma, or enclosure, built of 
thorns, usually around a good sized tree. The 
long thorns make perfect protection as they 
are needle sharp, and any soft skinned animal 
would be terribly lacerated before it could 
get through the boma walls. The roof of 
a boma is generally covered with heavy 
branches, and a small window is left in one 
Side. About ten feet in front of this open- 


















Skinners working on two of the lions 
that were beaten out of the donga, and rushed 























ing is tied the carcass of a zebra or other 
animal. Generally this carcass is dragged 
around the surrounding country, to scent up 
the trail, so that the lion has no difficulty in 
following the scent to where the deal animal 
is staked out. Towards evening the hardy 
sportsman with his gun-bearer goes over to 
the boma, arriving just before dark. The 
door is firmly barricaded and the adventurous 
one may then stretch himself out on his bed 
or sleeping roll. The gun-bearer remains on 
duty, and when the lion approaches, calls his 
master. It is a simple matter then to flash 
on an electric torch, sight the feeding beast 
through the boma opening and make a kill 
at the trifling distance of a few yards. The 
lion, usually blinded by the sudden glare, is 
an easy victim and usually is killed at once. 
It sometimes happens, however, that he 1s 
only wounded, and crawls away into the bush 
to die, where the hyenas make short work 
of cleaning him off, long before it is safe for 
the shooter to leave his boma, and follow the 
wounded beast. This boma shooting, and a 
variation of it, that of shooting from a 
machan or platform built in a tree is abso- 
lutely safe and if one is patient, is absolutely 
certain. We were told that there had never 
been anyone hurt while shooting from bomas. 
It is considered exceedingly poor sportsman- 
ship, however. A prominent member of the 
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council of Kenya Colony who has killed over 
fifty lions in the open said, when the matter 
of raising the Visitors License was under dis- 
cussion, “It may be rather hard on the visit- 
ing sportsman, but in these days of “night 
shooting” we will have to consider that they 
are not sportsmen.” This method of killing 
lions can only be condoned in the case of a 
cattle-killing animal, or one which has be- 
come a menace to a community and must be 
exterminated. 

We left Nairobi, the outfitting point for 
practically all shooting parties in Kenya Col- 
ony, by train. Our safari kit was loaded into 
a steel box car, our boys and porters into 
another, while our horses were in still a 
third. Our party of four, consisting of Mrs. 
M , whom we called the Memsahib; Mr. 
Percival, our hunter, who was known to the 
outfit, and soon to us, as “Bwana”; Mr. Cowl- 
ing, our photographer, whom the boys dubbed 
“Pictures,” and finally of myself, who went 
as head of the safari, inevitably by the name 
of “Bwana m’Kubwa,” or Big Master, went in 
a little passenger coach at the rear of a goods 
train. A bullock wagon was sent ahead by 
road, with instructions to meet us at the end 
of our train journey at Kijabe, a station in 
the Great Rift Valley, from where we were 
to begin our trek. 

There are two main 





limiting factors to 
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travel in Africa, water—and posho, or foud 
for the porters. The water can be found 
usually, so that if one of the party knows the 
country, that is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. But supplies of posho must be ar- 
ranged for. Each man will eat, roughly, a 
load, or sixty pounds a month. This must be 
carried and the man who carries it must also 
be fed. The posho of the East African native 
consists of a sort of white corn meal, or 


mealy meal. They mix it with water and 
boil it. In the game country they are issued 
meat. We had fifty-six porters, who with 


our gunbearers, tent boys, askaris, skinners. 
saises, and cooks brought the total up to 
eighty men. The wagon carried posho for 
some time, and later, when we had established 
a base, fresh supplies were relayed to us. 

For the first few days our way led south- 
wards, down through the Rift Valley, a coun- 
try not unlike parts of New Mexico or Ari- 
zona. There was the same bluish haze in the 
distance, the same brilliant sunlight, and the 
escarpments on either side reminded me va- 
guely of distant buttes and mesas. The soil 
is mostly reddish, and the vegetation consists 
of thorny, scrub mimosas. This march down 
through the Rift Valley has been called by 
one writer “The Thirst Trek,” and truly it 
would be so were it not possible to arrange 
for a water cart to accompany a safari for the 
first two days. There is no natural water 
whatsover. 


On the third day we began to see game, 
first a few Thompson’s gazelle, or Tommies, 
Grant’s gazelle, and a few hartebeest, or kon- 
goni. We shot a couple for meat, as it is 
quite an understood thing that a safari must 
live on the game. and one’s license allows 
enough of the common buck to provide for it. 

Cur first sight of giraffe was impressive. 
The weird looking creatures were standing on 
the skyline watching us. They have an amaz- 
ing amount of curiosity and will often remain 
perfectly quiet for some time with their heads 
turned at an inquisitive angle, watching a 
safari pass. Once on the plains I saw a herd 
of about eighteen in the distance. I had a 
little Abyssinian pony which was quite fast, 
so | rode towards them, hoping to get some 
photographs. They let me approach to with- 
in about two hundred yards, and then ambled 
off. We had an absurd race for several miles. 
1 would sometimes gain on them and get to 
within about fifty yards of the herd, rein in 
the pony, snap the camera, and then we would 
be off again. They did not look to be travel- 
ling rapidly, but their long legs covered the 
ground at an amazing speed. We shot no 
giraffe, although of course there were many 
opportunities. 

We were doomed to disappointment over 
finding lions on the Loita Plains. Every day 
for nearly three weeks we were out by dawn. 
riding abreast and about two hundred yards 
apart, stopping every little while to study the 
country through our glasses. There was con- 
siderable game to be seen, mainly zebra and 
wildebeest, but owing to the very dry season, 
the great herds were absent. We tried driv- 
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The Memsahib’s lion, 
a big, male beauty 
measuring 11 ft. 7 in. 
from nose to tail tip. 
This lion was surprised 
at his kill of a wilde- 
beest cow. 





































ing a small hill which iooked promising, but 
were rewarded only by a leopard which the 
Memsahib shot. It seemed hopeless to stay 
longer in so dry a country, so we decided to 
push southwards into the valley of the Mara 
River. It was a tetze fly country we were 
entering, so we left our horses behind, as this 
particular tetze fly (the animal tetze fly) is 
very deadly to horses, dogs and cattle. A 
peculiar thing about this animal tetze fly is 
that while it is very prevalent in a large part 
of Kenya Colony and Uganda, there are locali- 
ties which are not affected. These are mostly 
areas which have no patches of bush, for the 
fly will not go far from cover. As we ad- 
vanced into the country the herds of Masai 
cattle, tended by their picturesque shepherds. 
grew scarcer until presently their place was 
taken by flocks of sheep and goats. These 
are apparently unaffected by the tetze fly so 
are raised by the Masai in localities where 
cattle can not live. 

We took with us a Masai lad ds guide 
through a country which he promised us was 
good lion country. He was a picturesque 
savage, very well built and with rather a dig- 
nified bearing and alert manner. The lobes 
of his ears were slit and greatly stretched, as 
is the custom of his tribe. Ordinarily he 
wore rings of copper wire dangling from the 
long lobes. His only garment was a calfskin, 
which hung from his shoulders, while on his 
feet he wore crude sandals made of cowhide. 
His arms consisted of a bow and one arrow, 
a short club, and a short, peculiarly shaped 
throwing knife or sword. This he carried in 
a leather sheath, tied about his waist by a 
leather thong. | did not know how he used 
the thing till one day we surprised a hyaena. 
The Masai, with a single, lightening like move- 
ment whipped out his sword and threw it. It 
was beautifully done, and although he missed 
the animal by a few inches, I could see that 
it was a formidable weapon, indeed. 

Travelling southwards the character of the 
country changed. At first it was rocky with 
steep hillsides and considerable timber, mostly 
the familiar tree of East Africa, the so-called 
“table topped mimosa” or thorny acacia, with 
here and there the picturesque euphorbia or 
candelabra tree, adding a touch of darker 
green to the landscape. Game was plentiful 
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here and we Shot eland, impalla, topi, Crant’s 
gazelle, Thompson’s gazelle, wildebeest, kon- 
goni, common zebra and wart hog. These we 
picked up as we went along, for it was lion 
we were after, the other game being in¢- 
dental. 

Leaving the rocky, wooded country, we 
came out into the open plains again, and thes 
into a stretch of plain broken by patches of 
scrubby bush. These patches were dense, 
thorny spots, very difficult to penerate. I 
was an ideal lion country, especially as game 
was plentifdl. “The first night we heard liom 
grunting in several directions. We wer 
much elated and promised ourselves it would 
not be long before we had at least one yel- 
low skin salted away in camp. As days passed 
however, we realized that hearing lions ané 
seeing lions were two different matters. Each 
night they grunted-—often quite close to camp 
Each morning we were up and away befor 
dawn. Sometimes the grunts came seemingly 
from some ridge very close to us, and we 
would push stéadily in the direction of th 
sounds. But time and again we were doomeé 
to disappointment. We made kiils nearby, 
and watched them. We found kills left by 
lions and watched them. But the yellow 


skin we had promised ourselves was still 
conspicuous by its absence. Once, just asi 


grew so dark that we could not see our rif 
sights, we heard a tremendous chorus of roati 
from behind a clump of bush, so close 


where we were that it made us jump. f 
would have been folly to have gone into th 


bush, however, so we were forced to turn off, 
again disappointed. It was most discourag- 
ing work 

We had several weeks of this sort of thing 
when the Memsahib got a fine big lion. How 
she got it is her story. But there was mud 
rejoicing in camp thal day, and at night the 
boys danced the “Simba Dance.” It is dancel 
only for the first lion a safari kills and is 
most interesting spectacle. When the lic 
was brought into camp the Memsahib wt 
lifted high on the shoulders of four husk 
Savages. Round and round the camp the 
carried her, shouting and singing. That 
but a preliminary, however, for after dine 
the real dance began. First from the cire 


(Continued on page 18) 
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High Speed Loads «. Springfield 


ATELY the Remington Arms Company 
has developed a number of new cart- 
ridges for existing rifles to which they 
have given the trade designation “Hi-Speed.” 

These loads are characterized by very light, 
short, mushroom bullets, and exceedingly 
high velocity. Frankly, I had thought that 
this type of ammunition would not be found 
particularly accurate, and if it was not ac- 
curate it would not be useful, as we would 
not be able to hit with it at any longer ranges 
than we do with our present ammunition. 
However, the placing of it on the market was 
probably good business because its velocity 
alone would readily sell it these days. 

Theoretically, the faster we speed up a short, 
blunt point bullet, the more erratically it flies 
at longer ranges. We thought that these short, 
blunt bullets would be very inaccurate when 
velocities were pushed up to 2,000 f. s. and 
over, and that they were at their best at about 
1300 f. s., like, for example, the .32-20. We 
thought that to be accurate at high speed a 
bullet had to be long if it had a blunt point 
(like the .30-220 grain) or medium long if it 
had a sharp point (like the .30-150-1906). 

The most radical of all these Remington 
Hi-Speed loads is that which has just been 
developed for the Springtield rifle. This cart- 
ridge is loaded with a blunt nose, gilding- 
metal-jacketed, mushroom bullet weighing 
only 110 grains. The powder charge, which 
completely fills the case just short of com- 
pression, is, 1 think, du Pont No. 17% powder. 
The bullet measures about .308-inch. The 
muzzle velocity is 3,500 f. s., muzzle energy 
3,000 ft. Ibs., and height of trajectory at 100 
yards when shooting at 200 yards only 1.8 
inches. It is the highest velocity rifle cart- 
ridge ever placed on the market in this coun- 
try. It was so radical that it was sure to be 
interesting, not only to myself, but to all 
other riflemen as well, so 1 determined to give 
it a trial. I was certainly in for a surprise. 

I made my test at 100 yards, muzzle rest, 
Winchester A-5 telescope sight, and regular 
issue military Springfield rifle, groove diam- 
eter ,308-inch. Five 10-shot groups were fired. 
The smallest measures 1.66 inches, the largest 
2.41 inches, and the average is just about 2.00 
inches.. For comparison, this is about a quar- 
ter of an inch smaller average than | have ever 
been able to get from National Match ammu- 
nition under the same conditions. An aver- 
age group is shown herewith, so that the reader 
can visualize just what a 2-inch group looks 
like. The cut also shows a five-shot group 
fired with 1923 National Match ammunition, 
and a five-shot group fired with this Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed ammunition, both with same 
Sight adjustment and all other conditions 
identical, plotted together to show differences 


By Townsend Whelen 


in impact. This shows that owing to the dif- 
ference in the way these two loads affect the 
vibration or jump of the barrel, the Remington 
load prints 2 inches or two minutes lower on 
the target than the National Match ammuni- 
tion. 

These most remarkable and execellent re- 
sults make me want to try the other Reming- 
ton Hi-Speed cartridges. I also wish that 
other riflemen would test these cartridges and 
give us their results. It is not quite safe to 
base judgment on what one !one man does. 
In fact, | wish we could get more data of this 
kind right along for our information. We 
learn a lot by these tests. I happen to know 
that The American Rifleman is at present 
pretty well filled up with a lot of splendid 
and important manuscrips, each crowding the 
others for a chance to get published. 
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There sre lots of good things coming, and 
its hard to find room for the publication of 
long articles on tests, even if quite important. 
But every editor is always in need of little 
fillers to make up a page. Why cannoz some 
of you riflemen occasionally send in short ac- 
counts of your tests of new and unusual e yuip- 
ment? Make them short and brief, bui con- 
When you test ammunition test it 
and not your marksmanship. ‘That is, use a 
good rifle from a good rest, with a telescope 
if possible, so that the error of the ammuni- 
tion will stand out alone. When you test a 
rifle test it alone under conditions that are 
fair to it—good ammunition and good rest. 

Do not, as we see published in some other 
papers, send in a group purported to be fired 
sitting at 75 yards without sling and with open 
sights! Such a group is of little interest ex- 
cept to show how lucky the marksman was. 
But a number of groups fired under the cor- 
rect testing conditions soon give us a most 
excellent line on various rifles and ammuni- 
tion. It was the continued publication of very 
small groups fired at 200 yards rest, appearing 
aimost every week in old Shooting and Fish- 
ing that gave to Harry Pope and his rifles the 
reputation they bear today. Those groups 
coming from all over the country clearly 
showed that there was no uncertainty or fake 
about Pope rifles. 

Reverting again to this Remington-Spring- 
field Hi-Speed cartridge, | cannot imagine a 
better wood chuck or coyote load. It has the 
accuracy and the extremely flat trajectory 
most necessary, and the light, mushroom bul- 
let will undoubtedly stop such game instantly. 
Also the bullet will probably go to pieces at 
once when it strikes the ground, and will not 
ricochet and be dangerous in settled commu- 
nities. All one needs to look out for is that 
he does not turn it loose in a farming country 
with only the sky as a background. On broad- 
side shots it ought to kill deer like lightning, 
but | fear that on this and other big game it 
will hardly be quite as good for end shots as 
the heavier bullets, for I think that on heavy 
bones and muscles it wil most likely fly to 
pieces rather quickly, and fail to penetrate 
through heavy shoulders or hips far enough 
to get into the real vitals. It is a woodchuck 
load, a coyote load, and a running deer target 
load without an equal. 

Seventy rounds fired in one morning in a 
regular Springfield barrel gave no metal foul- 
ing whatever, and not the slightest trouble ot 
any kind. The recoil is considerably lighter 
than that with National Match ammunition. 
The report is about the same as that of the 
National Match ammunition. At 100 yards in 
military Springfield it required 2 minutes more 
elevation than National Match ammunition and 
the same windage. 
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Making the Sighters Count 


IGHTING shots, like trumps, are treasures 

of great price. They are given for a 

definite purpose, which is to make the 
cenier of impact coincide with the center of 
the black before the record string begins. 

Wisely used, they sometimes accomplish 
this end; not always, however. Even with the 
best of holders and rifles, working in steady 
light and wind, it is often impossible to com- 
plete the centering process before several 
record shots have been fired. Too often the 
centering is not accomplished at all. And 
unti] the group is rroperly centered there is 
constant danger of a four unless the marks- 
man has ammunition that will group very 
small—say, in less than half the width of the 
bull. 

In smallbore work, where practically un- 
limited sighters may be had at 50 and 100 
yards, the centering may be accomplished by 
either of two methods. Most men fire re- 
peatedly and move their sights every time a 
move seems desirable. This is not the best 
way, for sometimes a wrong move is made, 
followed by a waste of crime and ammunition. 
It is seldom safe to rely entirely on the evi- 
dence of a single shot. The better way is to 
fire five or more shots in a group near the 
bull of the practice target and then make the 
move, using the center of che group as the 
guide. 

Five shots are none too many. When only 
two sighters are allowed it is all the more 
necessary to make the best of them. The 
number of shots is too few to determine the 
group location decisively, and for that reason 
there would be no advantage in delaying a 
move after the first shot. 

Let the range be 600 yards, and the ammu- 
nition good enough to assure a 12-inch group 
on the 20-inch bull. Accurately centered you 
would then have a ring of safety 4 inches 
wide around the edge of the group. 

Suppose the first one goes high at eleven 
o’clock, at the spot marked “A” in the illus- 
tration. We know at once that the group is 
high to the left, but exactly how much is by 
no means evident because the position of “A” 
in the group is unknown. “A” may register 
near the center of its group, or it may be the 
highest or the lowest or the rightmost or the 
leftmost shot with that sight setting. “B,” 
the second sighter, may be anyhere or the 
perimeter or anywhere within the circle L, 
which is twice the diameter of the group. An 
infinite number of registrations are possible 
for “B,” most of which would not accurately 
reveal the group location. Hence the almost 


invariable plan is to move at once following 
the first shot. 

In advance of the second sighter you have 
no evidence to show that the group center. or 
point of impact, is anywhere else than at “A.” 
Therefore the first move should be calculated 
for the entire drop and the entire windage 
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Fig.! A us the location of the First Sighting Shor- 
The Stna// Circles G are the size of the group. 
The Second Sighting Shot may be anywhere on or with- 
in the Larger Circle L, which 1s twice the clamerer of 
G or £4 inches, while Target B has a £0 inch bull. 


difference between “A” and “A’,” the center of 
the bull. Providing the sight alterations are 
properly made, it is then correct to assume 
that the circle L has been shifted to a location 
concentric around the bull, as shown at L’. 
But this, as we know, does not guarantee a 
five for the second shot. If “A” was the 
lowest shot of the upper group, then “B” may 
strike on the side of the group directly op- 
posite, at the point “B,” at 12 o’clock. Not 
often, of course, but occasionally. Perhaps 
once in ten times. to judge by the relative 
amount of bulls-eye and of white within the 
circle G’. And here we can see that if the 
ammunition is good enough to group less 
than half the width of the bull, the second 
sighter (and succeeding shots) should be safe 
fives if properly held. 

It is also obvious that even if the second 
sighter should chance to be a five close to 
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center, sooner or later in the string, maybe 
the fourth, or the seventh, or the tenth shot 
for record, a four is going to pop out at 12 
o’clock—unless another change of sighting is 
made at once. 

It would perhaps be luckiest of all if the 
shooter does get the 4 for his second shot. 
The position of G’ is then clearly defined 
(other things being equal), and his proper 
play is to lower the elevation half the width 
of G. Many a man, however, gets cold feet 
at this point. He distrusts his holding or 
thinks the decreased elevation for “A” failed 
to take effect, and proceeds to decrease eleva- 
tion for the full widih of G, forgetting the 
evidence of A’. If the next break goes against 
him, he gets a lovely 4 at 6 o’clock for his 


first record shot. 


Obviously the sighting change after the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Bell-wethers and Sheep 


O A MAN standing beside the road, 

] watching the procession go by, it is 

interesting to observe the antics of the 
Bell-wethers and the Sheep. After while he 
will conclude that the whole world is com- 
posed of a few Bell-wethers and many, many 
thousands of Sheep. A few are born Bell- 
wethers, a few have bells attached to their 
necks without wanting them, and not a few 
others get hold of a misplaced bell and try to 
wear it. 

A properly accredited Bell-wether can lead 
a great band of Sheep, but the bigger the flock 
the more difficult to handle. They exhaust 
his particular pasture and desert him, so that 
presently he is going along all alone, ringing 
his bell. 

In manufacture, in agriculture, in literature, 
in fashion, in religion, in morality, in war, in 
government, we alike have the Bell-wethers 
and the Sheep. In government the United 
States has worn the bell, and may eventually 
be followed by all the rest of the world. In 
modern war Germany wears the bell, though 
we may not be willing to admit it, and just 
now the bell is silent, having lost its clapper. 
In sport England leads, though we may not be 
willing to admit that either, or we may be 
bent on taking the leadership away from her. 
Fashions are led by Paris, a handsome Ewe 
instead of a Bell-wether, silly and exasperat- 
ing as becomes beauty but followed by every- 
body. In war one nation builds a great bat- 
tleship and straightway all nations want a big 
battleship precisely like it; one nation builds 
a 20-inch gun which will shoot 40 miles, and 
at once all nations must have a 20-inch gun 
which will shoot 4¢ miles—or more. 

In literature some Bell-wether leads off in 
the direction of Historical novels, and at 
once every writer must produce an historical 
novel, for if he did not he couldn’t sell his 
Stuff, the publishers demanding that kind. 
Just now wild-west, hard-riding, straight- 
shooting stories of Western desperados are 
in vogue. The man who has never been out- 
side of New York, who barely knows whether 
to place pistol cartridges in the front end of 
the cylinder or the back can write such stories 
better than anybody else. The man who 
knows guns is limited a little by his knowl- 
edge, but the man who knows nothing is not 
limited by anything. Just recently I read a 
Story of this kind. The scene was located 
between the Arkansas and the Canadian rivers, 
about one hundred, miles from the Kiamichi 
Mountains, which are in the southeast corner 
of Oklahoma; this would locate the story 
somewhere about Oklahoma City, but the 
writer had his gang of outlaws trying to es- 
cape into Mexico, a score or two of miles to 
the south. The Bell-wether of the Western 
Story, no less the Western picture, is of course 
followed only by unshorn lambs and not by 
real he-sheep, yet it is a pity that some old 





Western ram couldn’t come along occasionally 
and butt him in the back end. 

Look at the mere use of words, and see the 
Bell-wether. Some years ago a writer spoke 
of “putting a thing mildly,” a very apt ex- 
pression. Right away, in season and out, 
aptly and inaptly, every man, woman and 
child who had occasion to write of field sports 
worked in putting it mildly. The expression 
became so trite that, for myself, when I came 
to “putting it mildly” I never did learn how 
good or how bad the rest of the story may 
have been. Every man who ever has written 


‘“putting it mildly” can class himself as a 


Sheep and not a Bell-wether. Then glance at 
the word personality! Every man who writes 
every woman (more particularly the woman, 
for they are the best imitators), every school 
girl, every fool and every statesman, has 
written or spoken of the personality of some- 
body or other. Personality was a good word 
in its day, but if any Bell-wether ever does 
use it now, he will swear that the word was 
a misprint. Presently its only use in the Eng- 
lish language will be to mark the poor Sheep 
who are following an old trail made by the 
Bell-wether a long time ago. 

Now we will come to guns by and by, for 
we have been heading in that direction all the 
time. Time was when rifles weighed around 
eight pounds, with 26 to 30-inch barrels. 
Marksmen wanted that kind of a rifle; said 
they could hold it steadier and shoot it bet- 
ter. Then some Bell-wether came along and 
said that the right thing in rifles was a weapon 
that weighed about six pounds, 24-inch barrel 
or less, declared the light piece balanced bet- 
ter and had all kinds of advantages. Right 
away everybody wanted one of these little 
carbines, and wouldn’t have anything else. 
Even the Springfield is a sort of carbine half- 
breed, and would be a far better weapon if it 
had a 28-inch barrel. 

But the Bell-wether found his following, and 
at once rifles appeared with 20 and 22-inch 
barrels, and all the Sheep bleated loudly, 
swearing they never could shoot so well be- 
fore. Good rifl2s had their barrels cut off, 
had the metal turned down, and the chap who 
had a real he-man’s gun was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it. Verily, a Bell-wether is some 
critter when he gets all ‘his Sheep to follow- 
ing him. However, there is no telling whether 
or not they will continue to follow, for an- 
other wether has discovered that he can come 
nearer making a hundred bulls-eyes straight 
at a thousand yards with a long and heavy 
barrelled rifle. Who knows? Maybe the 
Sheep will turn and take off after him. 

Roosevelt and Stewart Edward White dis- 
covered or made it known that a Springfield 
was a mighty good all-round game rifle. The 
man who is willing to go big game shooting 
today without a Springfield is an odd Sheep, 
an old black ram that would as soon feed by 
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By Capt. Chas. Askins 


himself as not. Then along came Major 
Whelen with evidence that the Springfield 
could be restocked to advantage. He told 
how it was done; Capt. Crossman told how 
it was done. Everybody has a restocked 
Springfield now whose gas bills will permit. 
Many have tried to follow the -Major’s direc- 
tions for making a sporting stock of their 
own—a good scheme for a good mechanic 
with unlimited spare time to follow—the 
others will make some kind of a stock and 
use it, though they wouldn’t have paid ten 
cents for it if made by some one else. A 
queer development is that a big gun firm, 
using a barrel equally as good as the Spring- 
field barrel, mounting it with a sporting stock 
in close imitation of the Springfield sporter, 
with a better hunting sight than the Spring- 
field ever had, has placed such a rifle on the 
market and very little is ever said about it. 
1 had a good deal of experience with the 
Government Model 17 during the war, and 
for my own target purposes much preferred 
it to the Springfield. People are following 
a good Bell-wether and do not want the gun. 

In the June 15th issue of the American Rifle- 
man, Colonel A J. Macnab used the term 
trigger squeeze eighteen times on one page. 
Major Whelen is the Bell-wether for trigger 
squeeze, I believe. Technically, everybody 
knows what trigger squeeze meaiis. Literally 
it doesn’t mean anything. Squeezing means 
compressing from opposite directions, and we 
couldn’t squeeze a trigger very well without 
placing the thumb behind it and the finger in 
front. It is a good term for all that, meaning 
about the opposite of pulling back on the 
trigger with the strength of the arm, or of 
yanking it. If trigger squeeze means com- 
pressing the entire grip it is a damned bad 
idea. A man can squeeze and squeeze with 
his entire hand, imagining that he is getting 
a 40-pound pressure on his trigger and it 
won’t let go. He cannot distinguish between 
the pressure he is applying by means of his 
trigger finger and the pressure he is applying 
with the remainder of his hand. Very often 
the squeeze applied by one hand is automaiti- 
cally transferred to the other, and it grips and 
squeezes, too. The right way to apply force 
to the trigger is to apply it by means of the 
trigger. finger, the entire remaining hand and 
all the rest of the body being totally unaf- 
fected, if that is possible. A squeeze with 
the right hand may mean a squeeze with the 
left hand, may mean a tensed body, may and 
probably does mean a trembling gun. Never- 
theless, as stated, the technical meaning of 
the term is a good one, since it means pre- 
cisely the same as pressing the trigger. It is 
not a better term than pressing the trigger— 
not as good. 

I have nothing against the Bell-wether who 
originated the term trigger squeeze; he is an 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ns ; R a long time past the N. R. A. has 
— Policemen FH made iia! efforts to interest the 
& police and the bankers of the coun- 
try—they come more closely and dangerously in touch with 
the criminal element than any other class of citizens—in 


practical marksmanship. 

From a few scattered inquiries a year or two ago, there 
has grown an unbelievably wide-spread interest in this, the 
only counter-irritant against crime in general and bank rob- 
bery in particular. 

In addition to encouraging police departments to institute 
pistol practice and bankers to organize shooting clubs among 
their employees, the National Rifle Association of America 
has for three or four years past staged matches open to 
teams representing police departments throughout the coun- 
try. These matches, ahile attracting only a few competi- 
tors, have well seryéd the purpose for which they were in- 
tended—establishing a nucleus of good shots in several of 
the larger police departments, and setting an example which 
is being widely followed. 

These matches, however, so far, have lacked some very 
essential points in training policemen to become good shots. 
The course of fire did not provide an approximation of that 
kind of rapid, accurate snap shooting demanded of a law 
officer confronting an armed criminal, nor did it embrace in 
any degree those fundamentals in the proper care and clean- 
ing of weapons in which most police departments are woe- 
fully and notoriously wanting. Therefore there was some- 
thing to be supplied in this activity before it could become 
more than a mere avenue for awakening an interest, through 
inter-city competition, in the development of practical shots. 


At Camp Perry this year, during the National Match 


period, this hiatus will be bridged and this lack supplied by 
a practical course of instruction for members of any police 
department who cares to send either teams to compete in 
the Police Pistol Team Match or individual members of the 
force to be qualified as instructors. This training will be 
provided, as all other special instruction at the National 
Matches is given, at no expense to the students other than 
the special transportation and subsistence rates. The men 
in the Police Marksmanship class will be under the most 
competent of instruction and will be taught the mechanism 
of all familiar types of handguns, especially those used by 
crookdom, their operation, and the principles of cleaning 
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and care. After this the student-police will be grounded in 
the art of self-defence with the handgun, stress being laid 
upon quick-draw rapid-fire. 

The course, which will be under the direction of experts, 
is calculated to give the student those rudiments which will 
enable him easily to acquire a practical familiarity with and 
confidence in his weapon, making his revolver an ally rather 
than a mystery fraught with as much danger to himself as 
to the criminal against whom he uses it. 

That a policeman’s knowledge of firearms should be con- 
fined to the operation and use of his own individual weapon, 
while of paramount importance, is not sufficient to enable 
him to cope with all or even a few of the situations with 
which he may be confronted. Among other things he should 
know how to unload any of the several types of automatics; 
should be familiar, at least in a general way, with the types 
of bullets normally used in the different hand guns and pos- 
sessed of a sufficient general understanding of firearms to 
enable him to intelligently report the circumstances of any 
crime in which weapons figure. 

The plan to put on this course of pistol instruction for 
policemen is as practical an undertaking as could have been 
devised. If every city of any size could send at least one 
man for this training, and after his return he could have the 
support of his chief in passing on his knowledge to his fel- 
lows, it would be only a few months before the policeman’s 
revolver would mean something. 

Many chiefs of police, although anxious to develop the 
shooting ability of their patrolmen, find themselves handi- 
capped by lack of funds. A sinking fund for the purpose 
of purchasing ammunition to be expended in practice can 
be established in any fairly large city through the intelligent 
sale of confiscated weapons taken from crooks and criminals. 

In too many communities these confiscated weapons are 
sold, regardless of individual value, in lots, to second-hand 
dealers and often to junk men. If these weapons were 
looked over by someone who knew handguns, and the best 
disposed of at fair prices, the income derived therefrom 
in most instances would more than provide practice am- 
munition. 

Talk over this Policeman Marksmanship Class idea witi 
your local chief. If one of the law officers of your com- 
munity receives this instruction it will result in a greater 
degree of safety for you and your fellow citizens. 
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WO of the most attractive of the new 

j trophies which will be piaced in com- 
petition for the first time at Camp 

Perry this year are the Navy Cup and the 
Caswell Trophy. Both are distinctive, indi- 
vidual and appropriate, the Bluejacket prize 
being unmistakably a gift of seagoing men 
and the Caswell prize a bronze, a work of art. 
The covered silver bowl which will be 
awarded in the Off-Hand Match of the N. R. A. 
program—20 shots at 200 yards—was designed 
in the Office of Gunnery Exercises of the 
Navy, executed by one of the best known 
silversmiths of the country and has been for- 
mally presented to the National Rifle Associa- 
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The Navy Cup and Caswell Trophy 


tion. In designing the trophy two ideas gov- 
erned—to symbolize the development of the 
Navy from the galley to the seaplane, and the 
development of small arms from the sling to 
the modern military rifle. 

In assigning the trophy to a competition, 
the Off-Hand Match was chosen because this 
type of shooting parallels that used by Blue- 
jacket landing parties. 

When the question of stimulating small-bore 
competition by the award of new trophies was 
being discussed at Camp Perry last year, that 
staunch friend of the rifleman, Col. John Cas- 
well, immediately offered to provide one of 
the new prizes. 

When it was formally presented to the di- 
rectors of the N. R. A. at the February meet- 
ing, the Caswell trophy took the form of a 
splendid miniature of the Winged Victory in 
bronze. This trophy will be awarded to the 
winners of the National Small-bore Team 
Championship, open to teams from civilian 
clubs, National Guard, or regular establish- 
ment units, at 50 and 100 yards. 


The Fifty Per Cent Ruling 


HE requirement that fifty per cent of all 

shooting members of the National Rifle 
Match Teams must be men who have never 
participated in National Matches before ap- 
plies with equal force to all teams attending 
the matches, regardless of whether they are 
Regular Service, National Guard, or Civilian 
Teams. 

The Service Teams are further restricted by 
the regulation barring from the team men 
who have participated in two of the preced- 
ing matches. This restriction does not apply 
to the National Guard or Civilian Teams. 

There has been some question on the part 
of civilian aggregations expecting to attend 
Camp Perry as a state team as to the fair- 
ness of the fifty per cent rule, inasmuch as 
the civilians are paying their own transporta- 
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tion and subsistence while at Camp. 


be admitted that, in view of this fact, 


civilian riflemen have a certain ground for 
feeling that the limitation should be lifted in 
However, from the standpoint of 


their case. 
































The Caswell Trophy 


the government, it must be borne in mind 
that the entire expense of conducting the 
matches, including the issue of rifles, ammu- 
nition, tents, bedding, etc., is borne by the 
War Department, and is thoroughly justified 
just as long as the money so expended re- 
sults in the development of better qualified 
instructors, and more important, of additional 
instructors in the art of small arms firing in 
time of national need. Unless the War De- 
partment is to have the assurance that new 
instructors wil be developed as a result of 
their expenditures, we cannot logically ex- 
pect the continued support of the government 
at the matches. 
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As to the chances for a civilian organiza- 
tion to make a respectable showing when the 
fifty per cent rule is applied, the N. R. A. is 
absolutely assured of the fact that in any 
state where there is sufficient interest among 
the civilians for them to raise a team to at- 
tend the matches, there is developed each year 
a sufficient number of riflemen equal to, and 
in many cases better than it is possible for 
the National Guard organizations to develop. 


There is no doubt in our minds but what 
under the fifty per cent rule civilian teams 
can and will in the majority of cases place a 
better trained aggregation on the firing line 
than the National Guard units. 


It is to be sincerely hoped that the civilian 
organizations will look at the matter from this 
angle, and that the preparations which have 
already been made in at least six states to 
assure the attendance of complete civilian 
teams will be carried through to conclusion. 


Europe to be Well Represented 


ENATOR SMITH W. BROOKHART, on his 

return from Europe, reports that plans are 
being made on the other side to send teams 
to the International Matches from France, 
Italy, Norway, England, and Switzerland. The 
Britsh National Rifle Association did not fecl 
able to get together a team and finance it, but 
Colonel Brookhart went to the British open 
meeting at Bisley and talked the riflemen into 
coming over at their own expense. The In- 
ternational Range at Perry will be gotten 
under way within the next few days under 
the supervision of Lt. Col. Frank Maloney, 
First Vice-President of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, who has been building rifle ranges 
and other things in various parts of the world 
the more years than the majority of riflemen 
can remember. 


Medals Ready 


HE European Riflemen coming to this 

country this year will get a pleasant sur- 
prise from the fact that when they win a 
medal in the matches it will be ready to hand 
to them as soon as official bulletins are 
posted 

American teams competing in the Interna- 
tional Matches for the past two years have 
received their medals and prize checks from 
six to nine months after the closing of the 
matches abroad. 

All the medals for the service rifle and 
pistol portion of the National Match program 
have been completed, and are boxed ready 
for shipment to Camp Perry. Work is going 
ahead with new dies for the Small-Bore and 
International Medals, and it is anticipated that 
these will be completed for shipment by the 
15th of August. Prize checks, of course, can- 
not be made up until the conclusion of the 
match, but the blank checks have been or- 
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The Individual Palma Cup 


dered, and there will be plenty of personnel 
on hand to see that they are written up on 
time. 

From present indications prize money wiil 
go to from 250 to 300 men in every match, 
while under the new Tyro ruling, the green 
horns will come in for a share of the pro- 
ceedings. 


The Individual Palma 


HILE not a new trophy, the National 
* Guard Association Cup, is known to but 
few present-day riflemen. 


This prize was presented in 1913 by the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States, to be emblematic of the Long Range 
Individual Championship of the World, and 
awarded in the Individual Palma Match over 
the Palma Course. 


The cup was competed for only once—in 
1913, when it was won by McHarg, the pre- 
mier Canadian shot, who was later killed 
overseas. 
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Engineers off with a Good Start 


HE newly-constituted Engineer Team for © 


the National Matches has finished its pre. 
liminary try-out program, and is going into 
team training. The roster of the team is not 
available, but the Engineers have started one 
custom with the idea of making it an annual 
feature, which indicates that they are going 
after the rifle shooting game from the right 
angle. 

Sergeant Otto R. Marvin, of the 2nd Engi- 
neers, was high man in the preliminary try- 
out and is now a life member of the National 
Rifle Association, made one by his brother 
members of the Engineer Fifle Team Squad 
There has been an influx of life memberships 
within the past few weeks, but none of the 
newly-elected members appreciate their privi- 
leges or their membership more than Sergeant 
Marvin, and there are none of them whom 
the N. R. A. enrolled with a greater feeling of 
good fellowship. The Engineer Team, young- 
est in the National Matches, has established a 
custom which could well be followed by the 
older organizations. 


Strong Boxes 


RRANGEMENTS are being made to issue 

strong boxes this year to teams and groups 
of individual, unattached competitors, thirty 
inches long, eighteen inches wide, and eigh- 
teen inches deep, in which valuables, spotting 
scopes, etc., mav be padlocked when not in 
use. Thievery has never reached the point at 
the matches which might logically be expected 
in such a cosmopolitan group, living practi- 
cally on the honor system and in the open, 
but the issue of the strong boxes this year 
will make it possible to completely eliminate 
petty thefts which have cropped up from time 
to time at Perry in past years. 


Trap Shooting Range Enlarged 


PREPARATION for the enlarged attend- 
ance expected at the matches this year, five 
traps will be installed on the shotgun range 
instead of three as in previous years. The 
Range will be again be in charge of Colonel 
John Caswell, and the Tyros for the scatter 
gun will be instructed by professional trap 
shooters assigned to the job by the various 
ammunition and powder companies. 

It has been made necessary this year for 
the N. R. A. to purchase the clay birds which 
will add slightly to the cost of the shotgun 
school of instruction in the various shotgun 
events. The price, however, is still materially 
under the cost for an average afternoons 
shooting at most gun clubs. 

It is expected that the usual number of 
rifle and pistol artists will take advantage of 
the opportunity to make themselves all-around 
shots, by taking the shotgun school of in- 
struction and winning for themselves the shot- 
gun ‘Dobe Medal, if not a place in the all- 
around championship. 
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CHAPTER XxX! 





HANDLOADING FOREIGN AND OBSOLETE 
CARTRIDGES 


T IS nearly always possible to tind Ameri- 
se components which will assemble into 

ammunition for foreign guns, except that 
for some sizes no cases are made in this 
country. Reduced loads can be built up, at 
least. For the most popular and useful cali- 
bers of English and German rifles, a very 
satisfactory degree of accuracy can be ob- 
tained from full charges with our components 
In fact, some of these cartridges are improved 
by our powders and bullets beyond the stand- 
ard of the best imported loadings. 

Owners of guns of foreign and obsolete or 
odd American calibers are in a position to 
realize the value of handloading equipment 
and data. With every imported or other fac- 
tory cartridge they use costing them an out- 
side limit in price, and ammunition often un- 
obtainable or hard to get, ihe usefulness of 
these guns is narrowly restricted. When, 
however, a shooter can load his own cart- 
ridges, and can still further benefit himself by 
making the ammunition light or heavy, long 
tange or short, to suit his particular hunting 
and target purposes, the independence is 
worth appreciating. 

For a man with a long pocket book exclu- 
Sive use of store ammunition might be justi- 
fied so long as he stayed within sight, so io 
Speak, of the factory smokestacks. In fact, 
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one of the arguments of the ready-made cart- 
ridge user is that he sticks to the 30-30 or the 
44-40 caliber because these cartridges always 
are available in stores. That, however, is 
putting the whole proposition backward. 
Doubtless game can be killed and fair targets 
made with such cartridges. We shooters, 
however, follow ideas rather than mere con- 
venience. We insist on using, or at least on 
trying, whatever calibers promise finer re- 
sults, or more interesting results. 

A foreign gun without a handloading equip- 
ment is largely an ornament. Yet it can be 
made a real hunter’s arm or target shooter’s 
arm by a little intelligent attention to indi- 
vidual preparation of ammunition for it. For 
the person who can afford to go farther afield 
than our excellent American guns, there are 
many fine arms and calibers to investigate, 
and ammunition for every one of them can be 
handloaded to a good deal of advantage in 
one form or another. 

One of the first obstacles encountered is 
that nearly all foreign-made cartridge cases 
lack center flash-holes in their primer pockets. 
They are primed with Berdan primers, which 
are pretty much impracticable as a reloading 
proposition, if not entirely so of late years. 
These primers have no anvil. That feature is 
part of the primer pocket of the case in which 
they are seated, and instead of a center flash- 
hole there are two very small holes at the 
sides of the pocket bottom. The result is 
that decapping is impossible except with an 
instrument with a pointed hook which gouges 
into the primer from the outside, and lifts it 
out or tears it to pieces. Some shooters may 
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recall Seeing such tools offered years ago by 
dealers in reloading tools. 

Furthermore, the ammunition companies ~ 
have largely ceased to supply Berdan prim- 
ers. They used to be listed in the catalogs 
in three sizes—No. 1, 14%, and 2—the former 
the largest. 

In emergencies a Berdan-primer case can 
be converted to a center-flash case by careful 
drilling out of its anvil, and of a center hole. 
A few shooters have done this with limited 
numbers of cases when no American cases 
could be bought in their calibers, or none of 
other sizes could be resized or swaged to 
shape. A drill one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter will make the flash-hole, but a five- 
sixty-fourths drill is better. For the pocket 
proper the drill should be selected to produce 
a diameter correct to hold scme American 
primer previously decided upon. Some of the 
Berdan primers will be found of about the 
same diameters as ours, but many others wili 
be different, including some so large that 
their cases can not be used in this way at all. 
The depth of the drilling must be regulated 
to a nicety; otherwise your American primer 
will either protrude or misfire. You may find 
the Berdan pocket so deep that only the anvil 
will be left to support your new primer, in 
which case extreme care is required in seat- 
ing it to prevent firing it right then. 

All this process is only a makeshift and a 
troublesome one at that, and whenever possi- 
ble center-flash-hole cases of American make 
should be obtained. Right here we begin to. 
see the great advantage in the use of our own 
American calibers, particularly the 30-40 and 
the 30-1906, for which cases and bullets and 
other components are available in such ex-~ 
cellent variety for all purposes. 

Still another way of obtaining cases for a 
few foreign calibers when no proper ones are 
available otherwise is to make them from 
others either a little larger or a little smaller. 
If smaller, they sometimes can be placed in 
your gun, loaded with a moderate charge, and 
fired to expand them to fit the chamber. 
Some of them will split in this treatment, but 
some will not. If larger, they can be reduced 
a certain extent while cold in proper dies 
which an individual can make or can obtain 
from tool firms. The list of calibers and 
possible substitutes is too extensive for in- 
cluding here in detail. A shooter unable to 
find cases should investigate other calibers 
nearest his own for possibilities in this line 
It is quite a job to bring them to shape, but 
is better than doing without cases. 

American smokeless powders are the best 
in the world. The handloader never needs to. 
fear that he can not duplicate the original for- 
eign ballistics through the use of our propel- 
lants, or that he might better import powder. 

Our table of modern loads include charges 
correct for various of the millimeter calibers, 
but for few of the English calibers. A hand- 
loader can select his own powder from among 
our American brands by adhering closely to 
the kinds used in similar American cartridges. 
and loads. Thus for short range loading in 
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any cartridges, Hercules Unique or du Pont 
No 80 powders will be chosen, although 
Sharpshooter, Bulls-eye, No. 75 or No. 5, or 
a bulk shotgun powder might be employed 
if the former two or not obtainable. 

For midrange charges in heavy cartridges 
Hercules Lightning or du Pont No. 80 or 18, 
or Sharpshooter, or HiVel or No. 16 will be 
the powders to select, with a probability that 
tests in the particular gun will indicate best 
results from some particular one of these. 
The same powders also are proper for full 
charges in mid-power small-bore cartridges 
and in big-bore cartridges of types originally 
designed for black powder or with more or 
less straight cases, the exact selection of 
powder—but not the exact charge—being in- 
dicated by figures of pressure and velocity in 
the tables of loads, for the nearest American 
cartridges. The bullet used, light or heavy, 
has a bearing on the selection of powder. Cf 
course if lead or alloy bullets are used with 
unprotected bases, du Pont No. 1 or Scheutzen 
will be useful, while King’s Semi-Smokeless 
possibly might be worth trying. 

The best powder for full charges will be 
indicated in the tables by comparison if not 
directly. In dealing with full charges we are 
getting into a realm where there is call for 
greater skill and knowledge and responsi- 
bility, and a handloader must make progress 
slowly. He should always bear in mind that 
figures of pressures are not actual. They are 
rather comparative. The ballistic stations em- 
ploy different methods of obtaining them, and 
can determine that one load gives more pres- 
sure than another, but the methods differ in 
readings one from another, while any figure 
is a figure, always the same on paper. Given 
a so-called standard charge of powder to use. 
thousands of pounds variation in pressure will 
be developed by slight variations in the cases 
used, the bullets used, even in the chamber- 
ing and throating and groove diameter of 
the gun. 

Foreign figures of ballistics therefore can 
be reproduced or followed only sometimes 
A further cause of confusion is that such 
figures often are derived from tests in very 
long barrels, while the handloader’s gun may 
have a short barrel. The 6.5 mm. is some- 
times mentioned as developing 3,200 f. s. 
velocity. Such a thing is possible with an 
87-grain bullet swaged to a proper fit, and 
fired in a 29-inch barrel, but this gun usually 
comes to us with 18-inch or 22-inch barrel 
chambered to fit only the long, round-nosed 
160-grain bullet, and develops less than 2,200 
f. s. velocity. 

The individual variation from gun to gun 
is especially marked in many foreign rifles— 
in fact, no effort will be made here to tel) 
what the standards are because of that very 
reason. Every owner of one of these rifles 
should caliper the bore by means of expanded 
lead plug or otherwise, and should select his 
bullets on the basis of what dimensions are 
disclosed. It would take a bold writer to 
give arbitrary figures of groove diameters of 
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the twenty or thirty good foreign cartridges 
and guns. They are what you find them to 
be. A standard exists for each caliber, of 
course, but most barrels vary one way or the 
other from this standard—as for that matter 
our 30-30 rifles and others of hunting sizes 
vary. I have seen 30-30s .hat measured .306- 
inch in the grooves, and others that measured 
.313-inch. 

The powder charge must be regulated ac- 
cording to the individual dimensions of the 
gun, as well as for its cartridge in general. 
The handloader must realize that he is feel- 
ing his way, when dealing with a foreign 
cartridge, and must observe all the small de- 
tails and peculiarities of both componenis and 
gun. Where charges are given in the tables 
of loads, they are to be depended on for nor- 
mal guns, but they might be found somewhat 
excessive for very tightly-bored guns, or 
prove to-be underloads in guns with large 
chambers and excessive groove diameters. 
Handloaders can feel their way, with a proper 
powder, by using at first charges a quarter 
or a third lighter than any full charge should 
be, and then increasing this light charge one 
grain or less at a time, until the effects of 
firing indicate that the pressure is well up to 
the maximum. It is always best to write to 
the makers of your powder for suggestions 
as to charges before you begin to load. Tell 
them the name of your cartridge and riile, 
mention the bullet you will use, and if possi- 
ble tell something of the size of chamber ana 
groove diameter. 


One of the most important fields for hand- 
loading lies in providing reduced charges for 
practice shooting and killing game knocked 
down, in such powerful rifles as the English 
“Magnums” and “High Velocity” calibers. as 
well as in the millimeter series of calibers of 
other nationalities. 

In selecting a bullet, one must be guided 
by principles outlined in previous chapters. 
A jacketed bullet, for instance, should be 
groove diameter of the barrel in which it is 
to be used, no matter if the imported factory 
cartridge has one several thousandths of an 
inch smaller. If the bullet is of solid alloy, 
cast, it should be two or three thousandths 
of an inch larger than groove diameter of its 
barrel. The bullet should not be too long for 
the twist of rifling, and it must be driven at 
a velocity suitable in that twist. It must be 
hard enough, and its base must resist the heat 
of the gases of the powder charge you em- 
ploy. And the bullet’s forward portion must 
throat in the rifle chamber and “leed.” 

These requirements for best results, how- 
ever, do not mean that the bars can not be 
let down in some one or more particulars if 
a perfect bullet can not be located. It is 
practicable, for instance, to use a rather soft 
lead bullet several thousandths of an inch 
smaller than the grooves, with a quick-acting 
powder such as No. 80 or Unique which will 
cause upsettage enough to make a fair gas 
seal and align the bullet fairly true. This is 
the principle on which specifications for older 
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black powder cartridges were based, and wi.h- 
in its limits it doesn’t work out so bad as one 
might think. It is practicable, also, to use J 
for reduced charges bullets too short or tog 
small in forward portions to throat in the 
rifling. One can never tell what one of these 
short bullets will do in advance of trial 
Most often they give poor accuracy, but in 
some rifles they work very satisfactorily 
within the short ranges. 

English and other foreign bullets can be 
imported sometimes at a cost which is not 
prohibitive. Any large firm with European 
connections will undertake the commission, 
but the New York sporting goods dealers who 
handle foreign arms can bring you the bullets 
most easily, or tell you what they may cost 
laid down here. 

An owner of an odd-calibered rifle will 
usually experieace little trouble in locating a 
mold in this country wiich will cast a bullet 
he can use to good advantage. In addition to 
the more popular molds listed by Ideal, Bond 
and other numbers in Chapter 5, there are 
twice as many of less prominence to choose 
from. The standard diameter given in the list 
or elsewhere in description of a mold usually 
is exceeded by two or three thousandths of 
an inch, in the actual bullet cast, which ex 
cess diameter often adapts a bullet for use 
in another rifle. 


Cast or solid bullets that are too large may 
be resized considerably smaller in ordinary 
lubricating and sizing dies. The reduction 
possible at one step with these hand tools 
varies with the hardness of the bullets. 
Usually a 1 to 15 bullet may be reduced with 
comparative ease five or ten thousandths. A 
,334-inch bullet, for instance, can be brought 
down to .329-inch or .324-inch. Harder bul- 
lets may require two steps to reduce them 
ten thousandths of an inch. If one die will 
not do it easily enough, two properly dimen- 
sioned dies will. Usually it is easier and 
better to reduce bullets than to swage them 
larger. The loading tool makers always will 
furnish any sized dies required. 










































However, swaging of either jacketed or 
solid bullets is practicable, and one can ab 
ways have swages made and always can ob 
tain convenient slugs to swage. Bullets may 
be enlarged or reduced greatly in this way. 
A separate chapter will be published on the 
operation later. Bullet molds themselves can 
be enlarged either at the factory or at home. 
The factory reams them out by using a larger 
cherry or manipulating the standard cherry. 
An individual can lap them out with valve 
grinding compound or powdered emery, on? 
piece of wood or on a bullet. The over-sizé 
mold is the solution for many a handloading 
puzzle. Quite often there are excellent molds 
just a little too small for your purposes. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that the cart 
ridge companies sometimes have small lois 
of odd and unusual bullets which they are 
glad to dispose of. A desired diameter and 
length occasionally may be located from such 
sources. 
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A few particular adaptations and substitu- 
tions which are possible may be mentioned. 
For the English “so-called medium” calibers 
and large-bore millimeter calibers, meaning 
40 up to 60 caliber, some jacketed bullets of 
American sizes may be found to fit, and one 
nearly always can locate Ideal or Bond or 
Yankee molds. The old Ideal handbooks 
showed bullets of .575-inch diameter, .515-inch 
and .439-inch, as well as dozens in our well- 
known 40 calibers, 44 calibers, and 45 calibers, 
which vary So much from their name-standard 
that one can find pretty much what he re- 
quires among them. 

The 9.5 mm. likewise can be accommodated 
with one or another 38 caliber bullet. The 
9 mm. is just about a 35 caliber, and there are 
again dozens of excellent bullets of all 
weights and shapes for it. A valuable and re- 
duced load of 124-grain bullet at about 1100 
feet velocity is shown in the tables. The 8 
mm. which may be anything from .311-inch in 
grooves up to .330 or thereabouts, can be 
loaded with bullets from 303 British, 32-40, 32 
Special, depending on the individual gun, or 
with American 8 mm. bullets of Western or 
Remington make. The 7.65 mm. and 7.62 mm. 
calibers usually will be well suited with 303 
British or 30 caliber bullets if the Western, 
U. S. Remington, or Winchester own-sizes do 
not suit. There are a host of the best shapes 
to choose from. The 7 mm. will take 280 
Ross bullets when necessary, but is pretty 
well represented by American bullets of its 
own size. The 6.5 mm. and 256 Newton are 
not too far from one diameter, although the 
6.5 bullets are about as easily obtained here 
now as those for 256 Newton. The 120-grain 
open point Lubaloy bullet is particularly 
good. Bond makes molds, and Ideal as well, 
for both these cartridges. 


The English decimal-designated small cali-- 


bers are at no point out of reach of the Ideal 
or Bond or Yankee series of molds. Even 
the little .240 can be accommodated. Many 
of these cartridges will take American jack- 
eted bullets. 


Our tables of loads are generous toward 
303 British and 280 Ross, and these two cart- 
ridges deserve special mention. For 303, the 
30-caliber bullets sometimes are used, and in 
very tightly-bored rifles do fair work, al- 
though involving considerable gas erosion. 
In most barrels, however, bullets of .311-inch 
diameter or larger are far better than smaller 
ones. The 32-30 bullet, jacketed, measuring 
3i1-inch, will give splendid short range re- 
sults in many 303 rifles. Some shooters em- 
ploy a load as speedy as 20 grains of Sharp- 
shooter with this bullet. The 125-grain solid 
bullet, sized to .313 or .314, makes a splendid 
reduced charge. If the regular 303 British 
bullets are used, or lighter bullets of proper 
diameter, any corresponding 30-40 load of 
powder may be used, Krag and Lee-Enfield 
being compared, or Winchester and Ross, but 
not otherwise. 

The justly popular reduced loads in 30 cali- 
bers, composed of 125 to 154-grain or heavier 
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bullets with about 12 or 14 grains of No. 30 
powder or 5 to 8 grains of Unique, do fully 
as well in the 303 British, and in fact are 
simply indespensible. Be sure the bullet 1s 
large enough in diameter, cast it 1 to 10, and 
lubricate it well. Full groove diameter jack- 
eted bullets may be used instead. The 125- 
grain bullets and 3.5 grains of Unique or 6 
grains No. 80 makes splendid gallery practice 
ammunition. 

The 30 caliber bullets, in 303 barrels small 
enough to permit their use, take charges as 
follows: the 170-grain gilding metal one, 43.5 
grains No. 16 powder; the 180-grain Lubaloy, 
42 grains of No. 16 powder; the 150-grain 
jacketed bullets, 45.5 grains of No. 16. This 
latter charge gives 2830 f. s. velocity and 
42,300 pounds pressure, and the one before it 
gives 2500 f. s. velocity and 41,000 pounds 
pressure. 

These loads are safe in Lee rifles. In the 
Ross rifles charges may be increased upwards 
of five grains if desired, although such high 
pressure ammunition is not so comfortable to 
shoot and involves more trouble from ex- 
panded cases. In these rifles a charge of 46.5 
grains of No. 16 powder with the 176-grain 
jacketed bullet gives about 2850 f. s. velocity. 
The regular charge for Lee rifles, with 174- 
grain bullet, is 40 grains of No. 16 powder, 
developing 2468 f. s. velocity and 38,700 
pounds pressure. A shooter should not per- 
mit himself to be influenced too much by a 
slight advantage in velocity that one load has, 
when another with a superior bullet may be 
more accurate or more powerful or other- 
wise better. 

Ross 280 ammunition can be reloaded freely 
in reduced charges, and less freely in full 
charges. The jacketed bullets are all sub- 
diameter, hence can not be used with less 
than full powder charges—the bullets measure 
about .286-inch and the barrel grooves about 
.289-inch, with a good deal of variation from 
rifle to rifle, and among the bullets. Bullets 
intended for 7 mm. if cast in enlarged molds 
or if swaged large in proper tools, can be 
used. Almost always a case fired in one rifle 
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will not chamber easily in another, and the 
cases are too thick and heavy to permit full 
length resizing by hand tools. Two-neck re- 
Sizing dies are needed. The cast bullets 
which shoot in these barrels must measure 
.291 or .292-inch, and they all have a short 
bearing, hence will stand only the low veloci- 
ties given them by 12.5 grains of No. 80 or 7 
grains of Unique. 

Those who handload for the 280 Ross can 
improve the cartridge by swaging proper 
jacketed bullets to full groove diameter of 
their particular rifles, and then load these 
bullets with powder charges reduced enough 
to keep pressures down to normal for tufl 
charges. A slight sacrifice in velocity may 
result, but the grouping will be more con- 
sistent and the barrel will last several times 
as long. 

The tools for a particular foreign cartridge 
may not be found in stock, and some sub- 
Stituting may be required. Quite often tools 
for standard American cartridges will serve 
the purpose. At least one usually can buy 
standard frame or handle parts, and needs to 
purchase specially calibered, only the cham- 
bers and dies. The latter, of course, must pe 
true and exact to specifications always. The 
idea behind Bond tools was to have all parts 
interchangeable, to the end that a shooter 
could purchase one set of frame parts, and 
add for additional cartridges only the cham- 
bers and dies. 

In substituting with a tool, a nandloader 
must bear in mind the vital points where the 
tool must fit the cartridge case. To begin 
with, the hole through the frame or other 
means of supporting the body of the case must 
be a neat fit; otherwise troubles from loss of 
alignment of bullet and case neck will ap- 
pear. The crimping shoulder or the support 
for case neck must also be about right; and 
the bullet-point must be shaped so that it 
will align the bullet correctly and not muti- 
late it. If these features are correct and the 
tool is large enough to take your cdd »»r for- 
eign cartridge, you can do good work with 
it on the ammunition desired. 


THE FINAL TEST OF A GOOD SCOPE 
By Henry Walter Fry 


HERE have been two or three interesting 

articles on the telescope in The American 
Rifleman magazine lately, but none of them 
has made mention of what | hold to be the 
final test of the powers of an absolutely first- 
class spotting glass. There are various opin- 
ions as to what it should be able to do. Some 
say it should be able to spot .22 shot holes 
in the black at a hundred yards; others that 
it should pick out .30 caliber holes in the bull 
at two, or even three hundred yards. Well, 
its capacity to do that depends largely upon 
the color of the background in rear of the 
target, so these tests can not be regarded as 
final, as 1 think can the test that | am about 
to specify. 

Hang an ordinary watch up in a good light 
at a hundred yards. Place the telescope on a 
stand and focus it on the watch. Then if 
you can see not only the time by the hour 
and minute hands, which any ordinary glass 
ought to be able to show you, but the move- 
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ment of the second hand as well, then your 
*scope has passed the test. No other is re- 
quired. 


I happened to mention this to my friend, 
Colonel Caswell, one day on the Tenafly 
range, now a thing of the past. He was much 
interested, and as we each had a first-class 
telescope with us, suggested that we put them 
through this particular trial. We did so, and 
both glasses came successfully through it. 
Through both glasses the movement of the 
second hand on the watch could be clearly 
distinguished, each ’scope having a magnifica- 
tion of 35 diameters and an object lens 214 
inches across. 


This test should be very useful to any rifle- 
man who has offered him for sale a telescope 
of supposedly high power. The second hand 
of a watch at a hundred yards wil soon tell 
him whether the glass will live up to its 
recommendation. 
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Official Conditions of 


International Team Tryout 


By C. B. Lister 


with the Corps Area commanders through 

the office of The Adjutant General, for 
the holding of International tryouts at con- 
veniently located points throughout the 
United States. Tryouts will be held at every 
point at which a service rifle team is in train- 
ing. These tryouts will be open not only to 
the service teams, but to civilian riflemen in 
that locality. 

The Wakefield, Massachusetts, range heads 
this list, with the Coast Artillery and Marine 
Corps teams in training, and all the New Eng- 
land field of civilian riflemen to draw from. 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts, close to Boston, 
will hold a tryout at which the balance of the 
New Englanders will be welcome. 

The Infantry Team is in training in Fort 
Niagara, and will stage a tryout there for 
their own benefit and for the civilians in that 
section of New York State and surrounding 
territory. The offer of Brigadier General 
Bird W. Spencer for the use of the Sea Girt 
range has been accepted, and it is to be ex- 
pected that the tryouts on the old New Jersey 
range will attract some of the most likely 
prospects for this year’s team. 

The Engineer Team is at Fort Dupont, Dela- 
ware, where their tryouts will be held, offer- 
ing an opportunity to the riflemen of that sec- 
_ tion who may be persuaded to come out and 
exhibit their ability to “hold and squeeze” 
under International conditions. 

The Navy team is at Annapolis, and the try- 
outs there will give all the sailors, including 
the midshipmen at the Naval Academy, an 
opportunity to break into fast company. The 
Camp Meade range will be open for the third 
tryout in this Corps Area. Camp Meade should 
follow closely after Sea Girt as a central point 
for the gathering of likely material. 


Camp McClellan, Anniston, Alabama, will be 
the center for the southeastern tryout. While 
considerable territory must be covered by this 
one range, there is not a great deal of or- 
ganized rifle shooting in that section of the 
country as yet, and it is felt that this one 
tryout will be sufficient for the requirements 
of the Fourth Corps Area, as the riflemen 
from Indiana and nearby sections of Kentucky, 
notably Louisville, will be taken care of on 
the range at Fort Benjamin Harrison, in In- 
dianapolis. There are a great many riflemen 
in this section whose familiarity with the free 
rifle antedates their breaking into the military 
rifle game by a number of years, and if they 
can be persuaded to turn out for the tryouts, 
some promising new material will certainly be 
in evidence. The keenly aggressive Illinois 
State Rifle Association shooters will be splen- 
didly taken care of on the range at Fort 
Sheridan. Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mici- 
gan, will stage the tryout for riflemen in that 
section. 


F INAL arrangements have been completed 


Fort Snelling, at St. Paul, Minnesota, will be 
another scene of a battle royal. The troops 
stationed at Snelling have done no little 
zmount of shooting, while the Minnesota 





civilians can put into the field one of the 
strongest aggregations of riflemen in the 
United States. : 

The Cavalry Team is training at Fort Des- 
Moines, lowa. They will stagé the tryout for 
their team members and for the immense 
number of hard-hitting civilians and soldiers 
in that territory. The scattered riflemen in the 
territory surrounding Fort Crook, Nebraska, 
will be taken care of at that post. 

Down in Texas they will get together at 
Fort Sam Houston and at Fort Bliss. The Fort 
Logan range at Denver will accommodate in 
good shape the civilians and military, who 
are pretty thickly congregated in that section. 
The sharks at Salt Lake City and throyghout 
Utah, from whom considerable has been heard 
during the past two seasons, will congregate 
at Fort Douglas, while Colonel A. J. Macnab 
will have charge of the tryout at Camp Harry 
S. Jones, Douglas, Arizona. While Camp 
Harry S. Jones may not have been heard of 
a great deal in the past, the prediction may 
be made that under the tutelage of Colonel 
Macnab the candidates at this range will see 
to it that it is long remembered after this 
year. 

Qn the West Coast, the Californians will 
hold forth at the Presidio of San Francisco, 
and at Fort Rosecrans, San Diego. In the 
Northwest, Fort Lawton at Seattle, will stage 
a competition which should put certain well- 
advertised turkey shoots in the shade. Fort 
D. A. Russel, at Cheyenne, Wyoming, will 
give the small borers and military riflemen 
whe have been getting a lot of free advertis- 
ing for Wyoming during the past two years 
an opportunity to carry on the good work in 
the International Matches. 


The tryouts will be fired under the super- 
vision of officers designated by the post com- 
manders or team captains. The course will 
consist of forty shots off-hand, thirty shots 
kneeling, and ten shots prone. The same 
course will be fired on each of three days, 
August 13, 14, and 15. Particular stress is 
being placed on the standing and kneeling 
position, for the obvious reason that the 
American team, although twice winner of the 
championship of the world, has on both occa- 
sions lost very heavily to the European teams 
in both of these positions, and it is desired 
to select men who will be able to perform 
when they are on their “hind legs.” 


The standard International three-hundred- 
meter rifle target will be used for the tryout. 
The three hundred yard, instead of three hun- 
dred meter range, has been adopted, however, 
in order to simplify range operation. Targets 
will be disked and marked from the pits and 
scored at the firing line. They will not be re- 
moved from the frames and returned to the 
Statistical Office after each string of ten 
shots, as is done in’the big matches. 


Competitors will be required to furnish 
their own rifles and ammunition, unless they 
may be willing to enter the competition shoot- 
ing a service rifle and 150-grain service am- 
munition, which may be available for issue at 
the posts. Candidates must report at the 
range in time to commence firing on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, and will be required to fire 
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the entire course through on each of the 
three days. 

All scores, together with a plot of the tar- 
gets made by each man at each range, and a 
complete chronological history of each match, 
including types of rifles and ammunition, and 
weather conditions, will be forwarded to a 
committee consisting of Colonel C. E. Stod- 
ter, Director of Civilian Marksmanship, Lieut. 
Col. Frank Maloney, First Vice-President of 
the National Rifle Association, and Major L. 
W. T. Waller, Jr., Captain of the 1923 Inter- 
national Riflle Team. It is important that 
candidates bear in mind the fact that the team 
squad will be selected by this committee on 
the basis of the performance of the shooter, 
regardless of what his relative standing may 
have been at the tryout in which he partici- 
pated; in other words, there is the possibility 
that at some of the tryouts the showing made 
by all competitors, including the highest, 
would not be such as to warrant sending any 
of the men to Camp Perry, while in other 
tryouts a performance of several of the men, 
not only the highest, might be sufficiently 
good to warrant their being selected for fur- 
ther training .in the team squad at Camp. 
Under this arrangement embryo International 
riflemen will not be under the handicap of 
having to beat such experienced shooters as 
Boles, Nuesslein, et al., in order to be ordered 
to Camp Perry 

The successful candidates will be ordered 
to report at Camp Perry September ist, and 
upon their arrival there will have their trans- 
portation refunded on the basis of the fare and 
half-fare certificate plan, which has been 
granted by all railroads for travel to and 
from Camp Perry. 


Making the Sighters Count 


(Continued from page 8) 


first sighter should be for the full value of 
indicated errors in elevation and wind. Fol- 
lowing the second sighter the change should 
be for not more than half the errors indicated. 
If sighter number two is near A’, there may 
be no evidence to work on, but the shooter 
must then be on the watch for a record shot 
very near the edge of the bull, which he 
should regard as evidence of the group loca- 
tion, and act accordingly. Errors of holding 
and sudden changes of wind and light mask 
these things on the target. But for all record 
shots not so affected it is sound mathematics 
to move sights a whole lIct less than the spot- 
ter shows from center. All the books say 
this. I am only trying to show how true it is, 
and why. 

It may be part superstition, but I have come 
to look upon two pinwheel sighters as about 
the worst luck that can happen at the begin- 
ning of a string. There is no evidence in 
them. You don’t know which way to move, 
although you know the chances are ten to 
one you are not centered. The usefulness of 
your sighters is wasted, and Lord only knows 
where the first record shot will show up. The 
thing to pray for is two sighter cartridges 
that will go to diametrically opposite sides of 
the group first pop. And, of course, if you 
want to shoot these geometrical diagrams at 
600 yards and pin your faits on them, your 
rifle must be fouled before ever you begia 
shooting sighters. 
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Early Percussion Revolvers and Pistols 
(Continued from page 3) 


of the same. Just what the claims were, that 
it allowed, is a mystery, for the records of 
the Patent Office do not contain a copy, and 
the original has been lost, but with more or 
less precision, for young Colt had not had 
the money to employ the best counsel, it 
covered the cylinder, rotated by the cocking 
of the hammer of the arm, and a method of 
locking at the moment of discharge. 

After he had read it through a third time 
he took from his portmanteau (grips were 
unknown in those days) another paper, quiie 
as imposing in appearance and adorned with 
the sign manual of His Majesty William IV, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland and ihe 
Domains beyond the Seas. This was a litile 
earlier in date, October 22, 1835, and covered 
in substance the same claims of invention. 
Colt had made a special voyage to England 
to obtain this, a tremendous undertaking in 
those days of the Liverpool sailing packets, 
for the express purpose of making the ap- 
plication, and had traveled about England on 
foot and lived on a shilling a day during the 
tedious weeks before the patent was granted. 

Back in his lodgings in New York the 
young man had put away the working models 
of his invention, two pistols and a rifle. One 
of the pistols, made by Anson Chase, of 
Hartford, was a rough affair, merely designed 
to show the operation of the mechanism, 
bored to .52 caliber, chambered for six shots, 
with the butt almost at right angles with the 
barrel. In spite of its crude and clumsy ap- 
pearance, however, the cylinder would re- 
volve and the hammer would fall in response 
to a sharp pull at the trigger. What the rifle 
was like, we merely can guess, for it is not 
in the Colt museum at Hartford. Perhaps it 
was destroyed in the great fire of 1864. The 
chances are that it was stocked like the pre- 
vailing fashion of Plains rifles of the period, 
a little stubbier and more corpulent than the 
graceful “Kentuckies” of the preceding gen- 
eration, but still well balanced and handy. It 
may have been anything from a .36 to a .69 
and was probably hammerless like the car- 
bines which he submitted for the first Gov- 
ernment test of the arm. 


The other pistol was the apple of Colt’s 
eye, and it well might be, for it was the work 
of two celebrated artists in guncraft, Fred- 
erick Hanson, of Baltimore, who had wrought 
the metal parts, and Richard Ilenshaw, of 
New York, who had stocked and engraved it. 
It, too, had a stock forming nearly a Square 
angle with the barrel. A wooden fore end 
ran from the front of the cylinder to the 
muzzle and it had a trigger which folded for- 
ward out of sight, like the blade of a jack 
knife when not in use. It was of pocket 
pistol size, the cylinder was chambered for 
tive shots and it was .40 caliber. The wooden 
grip was ornamented with silver stars and 
the barrel and other metal parts were a mass 


of engraving. I venture to say that its owner 
went without more than one meal to pay for 
the fine little weapon, and the years he spent 
traveling about lecturing on “laughing gas,” 
in order to obtain money to develop his in- 
vention are a matter of history. Though the 
young fellow did not know it, he had sacri- 
ficed the play time of his life to the buiiding 
up of his dream. 

A few days later Colt was back 'n Mew 
York getting tegether subscribers to 2 stock 
agreement, so that the patenied arm could 
be put on the market. He succeeded in 
getting together enough men with capital to 
form a corporation which was called “The 
Patent Arms Manufacturing Company.” 
Thomas Addis Emmett was president of the 
company and Daniel K. Allen, Elias E. B. 
Ogden, Daniel Holsman, and Elias Vanarsdale, 
Jr., formed the rest of the board of directors. 
Colt was not on the board himself. He was 
too busy buying machinery, hiring workmen 
and selecting materials to help pass resolu- 
tions and indulge in long winded discussions. 
He had sold his patent rights to the new cor- 
poration for $6,000, with a string attached, 
however, so that they could not be disposed 
of without his consent, and he was to receive 
one-half of the net profits of the concern, if 
any. Besides this, he was assured of the 
munificent sum of $1,000 per year as an em- 
ployee of the company. 


The plant was constructed at Paterson, New 
Jersey, and in a very short time the lathes 
and drills began to hum and before long the 
young inventor was able to lay before the 
directors the first batch of revolvers produced 
there, of the type now known as the Texas 
Colt. 

The design was quite an improvement over 
any of his’ earlier pistols, even the pretty 
little Hanson-Henshaw model. The stock was 
set on at a more oblique angle and was 
curved to fit the hand. It had a four and 
one-half inch octagon barrel ‘of 34 caliber 
and the cylinder had six chambers. The con- 
cealed trigger which was a feature of the 
experimental models was retained, as it was 
considered desirable for a pocket arm. The 
frame was in two parts, the barrel and at- 
tached metal fore end forming one and the 
stock and receiver the other. The two units 
were fastened together by a piece of metal 
working on the wedge principle, called a key, 
which insured a fairly tight but by no means 
strong nor durable joint. The weight was 
39 ounces, just a shade heavier than the .45 
single action Army Colt of the type still 
manufactured. The internal mechanism con- 
tained great room for improvement, as it was 
complicated and unhandy to take apart or 
replace. The main spring, actuating the ham- 
mer, instead of being a flat piece of steel, was 
bent into a loo», forming a likely place for 
a fracture to occur. 
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Within a few days a host of smaller and 
larger brothers to the .34 were turned out by 
the factory. They were of similar design 
but their calibers ran all the way from a .22 
to a .50. When first put on the market it 
was hard to secure orders for them in the 
East, but one or two enterprising arms deal- 
ers from Texas happened along, snapped up 
almost the whole lot and took them back 
West with them, a profitable speculation on 
their part, for they sold them to the last one 
to the citizens of the new Lone Star republic 
at prices as high as $200 apiece. At that 
price they were a Godsend to the settlers, 
who, although the war of Liberation was 
ended, were still having a precarious time 
between the Mexican marauders and the 
Comanche Indians. 

(To be continued) 


A Small-Bore Free Rifle 
By James R. Satava 


ECIDING to enter the N. R. A. Free 
“ Rifle Match, I was confronted with the 
idea of having a real free rifle. 

I didn’t have a free rifle and couldn’t see 
my way clear to get one especially made for 
this kind of shooting, so had to look to the 
arms I had on hand. I picked my Stevens 
414 as the one to fix up, and as I wanted a 
light trigger pull on my rifle this was the 
first thing I worked on. This was easier than 
I thought and can be done in a short time,the 
necessary tools being a drill and tap. A hole 
is drilled and tapped in the side of the action 
right. in line with the top of the sear, which 
is quite big and flat at this place. Now all 
that is needed is a screw with a long taper 
ground onit. This is screwed into the action 
until it touches the top of the sear, thereby 
getting any desired pull by simply turning 
in the screw. The screw regulates the en- 
gagement of the sear in the notch in the 
hammer. Care should be taken to get a 
tight fitting screw so that the adjustment 
does not vary once it is set, also that the 
hole is drilled in the right place. 

The palm rest is a very easy matter, get 
a cork water ball at any sporting goods 





- store, drill a quarter-inch hole through the 


center of it, then get a round head bolt 
about three inches long, and with a hack 
saw make a slot in the head so as to be 
able to use a screw driver on it. Now drill 
and tap a hole in the lever just in front of 
the trigger. This allows the lever to be 
thrown forward without having the ball- hit 
the forearm. This palm rest may be baé® 

a little bit too far, but it seems to fit me. 


The prong for the butt is simply a piece 
of steel about one-eighth inch chick oss aies 
half inch wide and about eight and a half. 
or nine inches long. Two holes are drilled 
in this—one big enough to put the butt sling 
screw through and the other a little smaller 
for a screw to be put just in front of the 
butt plate. You have about four and one- 
half inches protruding beyond the butt plate 
to bend or curve to any desirable shane 
wanted. An easily made hood for the front 
sight is a spring paper clip, which may be 
obtained at any stationery supply store. This 
is already blued and all that is necessary 
is to remove the handles and to cut to any 
size. The hood is slipped between the bar- 
rel and the edge of the sight, which sticks 
out beyond the barrel. The spring is amply 
strong enough to hold it in place. By hol- 
lowing out and filling the forearni with lead, 


om. — can be made to weigh about eleven 
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Lion Hunting in Kenya Colony 


(Continued from page 6) 


of little porter’s tents we began to hear wierd 
chanting. Presently the whole crowd came 
dancing into the hig central firelight. Their 
bodies were smeared with colored paint and 
greased and they had tufts of grass and 
feathers in their hair. Some wore wreathes 
of grass and leaves around their waists. They 
were a queer looking bunch of savages. 
Chanting and singing, they danced for some 
time’ around the fire, the light playing on 
their shining black bodies and throwing curi- 
ous shadows on the surrounding foliage. It 
was a spectacle not soon to be forgotten. 
With one good big lion in camp we were con- 
siderably cheered up, and took to our hunt- 
ing again with renewed enthusiasm. 

One evening, some ten days later, a stray 
traveller stopped at our camp and told us of 
a bit of country two days trek eastwards 
where lion were said to be plentiful, and 
which he said was good hunting country, as 
there was not too much cover. It was worth 
a try, so we moved camp under his direction, 
expecting to trek for two days and then hunt. 
Shortly after starting on the second day’s 
march the safari was called to a halt. Both 
Bwana and the Masai guide had caught sight 
of a lion perhaps half a mile to the right cf 
the path we were following. The guide in- 
sisted he had seen several, but we proved out 
one through our glasses, and that was enough 
to raise our hopes. The one we saw through 
the glasses was lying in the sun at the edge 
of' a donga, but—apparently without seeing 
us—rose shortly and strolled leisurely into 
the thicket. All excited, we signaled the 
porters to lay down their loads, and hurriedly 
explaining matters to the head man, made our 
plans to have the donga beaten in our direc- 
tion. The head man led his men uphill by a 
slight detour, and we proceeded to examine 
the lay of the land. 

The donga was a long, narrow Strip of 
thicket, ending in a sort of valley, where there 
were several clumps of bush which would 
serve us nicely as cover. In order to lessen 
any chance of discovery we very carefully 
crawled across the open space and cached 
ourselves under some thorny scrub. The 
Stage seemed perfectly set, as the probabili- 
ties were that the lion or lions, if driven from 
the thicket, would follow the line of the val- 
ley, passing, if they did so, about fifty yards 
to our left, and a bit downhill from where we 
were. This, we figured, should give us a 
chance for clear shots in the open at a com- 
fortable range, and as it was to be my first 
shot, | took the extreme left end of our cover, 
the Memsahib the far right end, while Bwana 
and our various gun boys lay low as possible. 
We had not long to wait before we heard the 
shouts of the beaters. They came beating and 


shouting along both sides of the donga, throw- 
ing sticks and stones and yelling like mad. 
Soon we heard the cry of “liko! Uko!” which 





means “There he is!” and almost at the same 
instant the Memsahib’s gun bearer, Saa Sita, 
pointed through the bushes with a grin. and 
said, “Simba, Bwana!” Magic words! 1} 
looked where he pointed and saw emerging 
from the thicket and trotting slowly in our 
direction a big, heavily maned lion. 
turning his head from side to side as*he came, 
as though puzzled at the noise behind him. 
At first it seemed as if he would pass to our 
left, as we had surmised, so | slipped the 
safety off my .470 double rifle and, though 
keeping him in sight, half turned in that 
direction. 

He came straight towards us until- he was 
about ten yards distant, when something 
aroused his suspicions. Suddenly there was 
a snarl and he wheeled, dashing around to 
the right side of our cover. He galloped 
past, roaring like mad, passing the Memsahib 
at not over five paces. 1 had to hold fire long 
enough to let him pass her, so fired my right 
barrel when he was about fifteen yards away. 
The bullet struck him in the ribs, but a little 
too far back to stop him. Suddenly another 
roaring yellow shape came dashing by, and 
close behind a third, each crowding us closer 
than the last. (1 afterwards paced off the 
distances and found that the third had passed 
Mrs. M—— by just two full paces.) 

For a few seconds things were happening 
out there on the hillside; There were three 
snarling, angry lions within seventy yards, to 
the front of us, while from the rear came 
still more sounds of roaring. One couldn't 
stop to think. It was time to act. I fired 
again at the first lion, which pitched on his 
side and | had an indelible if fleeting impres- 
sion of four great paws all in the air at once. 
The two bullets from my big gun being spent, 
my boy slipped my Springfield into my hands. 
From the corner of my eye | saw the second 
lion making off to the right, and swinging 
that way, | got in a lucky shot, for the soft 
nosed bullet struck him high up, just forward 
of the flank. He sank to the ground, his hind 
quarters paralyzed and sat there like a big 
dog with his nose in the air, letting out great, 
deep throated roars. 1 emptied the magazine 
into him. 

The Memsahib, in order to give me full 
opportunity to handle my lions, had let the 
first two pass, but by the time the third gal- 
loped onto the scene, she said afterwards she 
thought she had better get busy. So she 
picked the third one as her’s and let him 
have a shot from her Mauser when he had 
gone some twenty yards past where she was 
hiding. It hit him in the ribs, but did not 
stop him, but at her second shot he wheeled. 
He was then about sixty yards away, and he 
crouched for a moment, his jaws open and 
his tail: lashing. Then his tail stiffened as he 
set to charge. By this time both Bwana and 
the Memsahib were concentrating on this one 
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He kept 


alone, and one of them must have made him 
change his mind, for instead of coming on, 
he turned and made off, his body twisting as 
he ran. He made some safe cover, which we 
pointed later, but without results. He had 
made a clean getaway. 

It was lucky that the fourth lion quit the 
fray, for though we heard her snarling, 
(Bwana saw her and said she was a lioness) 
she evidently did not like our company and 
turned back. 

My prizes were both full grown lions with 
good manes. Neither was as large as the one 
the Memsahib shot earlier in our hunting, but 
they were well above the average. We were 
very, very happy that evening, as should we 
get nothing else during that part of our hunt, 
we felt that we had had thrills enough dur- 
ing those few seconds while the battle was 
on to make the whole trip to Africa worth 
while. 5 

We started for the railway shortly after- 
wards. The trek in was uneventful, and we 
arrived back in Nairobi slightly under two 
months from the time of leaving. The por- 
ters we sent across country, joining them 
later in the Tana River district, near Embu. 
There we hunted buffalo and rhino, which | 
will describe in another story. 

Lion hunting in East Africa will become in- 
creasingly difficult as the game becomes 
scarcer and more wary. Before very long it 
will be necessary to go into districts that are 
less accessible and probably not so healthful. 
Tanganyika has become very popular and we 
heard from several shooting parties that lions 
were quite plentiful there. Lion hunting 
should still be good in Kenya Colony for 
another ten years. 


Bell-wethers and Sheep 
(Continued from page 9) 


acredited leader or riflemen. But he has prac- 
tically confined us to one set term; nobody 
dares to write of pressing the trigger, much 
less pulling the trigger. He has all military 
authorities squeezing the trigger, all sporting 
authorities squeezing the trigger, even shot- 
gun authorities are beginning to write of 
Squeezing the trigger, too. It’s a funny old 
world. I suppose the average man doesn’t 
like to think—likes somebody else to do his 
thinking for him, hence becomes a Sheep. 
Maybe he doesn’t know he is a Sheep, for 
which reason I am trying to tell him. 

The Bell-wethers I can understand, but the 
sheep trouble me. Maybe they do not reason; 
maybe it is all a sort of mob psychology. 

It is difficult to get out of a flock of sheep, 
once in it—no such thing as ever beating 
back in the opposite direction. Probably the 
only hope lies in the development of some 
new Bell-wethers who will cut off now to this 
side ‘and now to that. The dog-gone Sheep; 
they will follow a Bell-wether right over a 
cliff and never know what is happening until 
at the point of breaking their necks. 
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Hints to Club Officers 


By Col. C. E. Stodter 


Qe of newly organized rifle clubs 

soi tetimes encounter difficulties in correctly 
preparing the bond forms and _ requisition 
blanks which are necessary to obtain the free 
issue of arms, ammunition and target material. 
Instructions for preparing these forms are sent 
out by this offifice with the forms, but a 
further discussion of these forms and of such 
subjects as the receiving, care, use and ac- 
counting for government property will be pub- 
lished in this department. 

The first question that arises in connection 
with the bond is who shall act as principal. 
If the club is incorporated the name of ihe 
club should be written on the first line of the 
bond form as principal. In this case a copy 
of the charter or articles of incorporation au- 
thenticated by the Secretary of State, or other 
State official having authority to certify such 
copy, must be sent to the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship with the bond. It is also nec- 
essary to forward a properly certified copy of 
the resolution adopted by the club authorizing 
the club president or other club officer to 
execute the bond for the club. 

If the club is not incorporated it will be 
necessary for some individual to act as prin- 
cipal. He should preferably be an officer of 
the club and one who is a permanent resident 
of the place where the club is located. 

The surety must be a reliable bonding or 
surety company. The club may select the 
surety company provided it is one of those 
approved by the War Department. This oftice 
will furnish the names of approved surety 
companies on request. 

The amount of the premium paid on the 
bond must be entered above the signatures. 

If the principal is an individual he signs his 
name on the first line, above the words “Indi- 
vidual Principal,” and the name must be ex- 
actly as written on the first page of the bond. 
If the principal is a corporation, the corporate 
name is signed on the line above the words 
“Cerporate Principal,” and the officer of the 
corporation who has been authorized by reso- 
lution to execute the bond signs his name and 
official title on the line beginning with the 
word “By.” 

In either case the signature must be wit- 
nessed and the signature of the witness writ- 
ten at the left of that of the principal. 

The name of the corporate surety is written 
on the proper line by the agent of the surety 
company who signs his name and his official 
title below. The signature of the surety must 
he witnessed and ihe seals of both the cor- 
porate principal and the surety aflixed. 

Requisitions for material issued to rifle clubs 
should be prepared and sent in with the bond. 
In making requisitions read the instructions 
carefully before starting to fill out the forms. 
Under the heading “Ship to” write the name 





and complete address of the club officer to 
whom the property is to be shipped, also state 
whether it is to be shipped by freight or ex- 
press. Ammunition and target carriers are 
heavy and should ordinarily be shipped by 
freight. Under “Explanatory Notes” give the 
number of members in the club. 

In making the first requisition use only the 
columns headed “Required for” and “Articles.” 
Enter the proper quantities as given in Special 
Regulations No. 106 (or in case of schools, 
107) and the names of the articles as given in 
Form No. 9. 

Do not ask for material that can not be used. 

Out-door target carriers and target equir- 
ment should not be asked for unless a range 
is available. Several clubs have paid trans- 
portation on heavy equipment and have been 
unable to use it because they had not secured 
a suitable location for a range.® 

Do not ask for 75-foot gallery targets if you 
have only a 50-foot gallery. The quantity of 
material available for issue is limited and 
nothing should be asked for that will not be 
used for the proper instruction of the club 
members in rifle practice. 

Make four copies of the requisition and 
Sign each one on the line “Signature of Requi- 
sitioning Officer.” Do not sign in any other 
place. Three copies of requistion should be 
mailed to this office and one copy retained and 
placed with files of club. 

Fill out Form No. 7, giving complete in- 
formation in regard to ranges and send it in 
with the requisitions. 

When the bond and requisitions are received 
by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship the 
bond is sent to the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army for approval. If it has beer! made 
out correctly it comes back in a few days ap- 
proved and the requisitions are then approved 
and sent to the arsenal nearest the club. It 
frequently happens that several arsenals are 
called on to furnish the material as all of it 
may not be available at one place. It may 
take from four to six weeks. 

When the material is shipped the arsenal 
sends “shipping tickets” or invoices of the 
material to the club officer to whom the prop- 
erty has been shipped. When the property has 
been received it should be checked against 
the shipping ticket to see that everything has 
been received and it should be examined to 
see if any of it has been damaged during ship- 
ment. If so, claim should be made against 
the transportation company for the damage. 
If there is a shortage, report should be made 
to the Director of Civilian Marksmanship and 
to the shipping arsenal. If it appears that the 
loss is due to the transportation company, 
claim should be made against the company for 
the value of the shortage. If the property 
checks up correctly, one copy of the shipping 
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ticket should be signed at once and sent to 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship. Re- 
member that this office is accountable for all 
the property issued to clubs and must have 
the signed shipping tickets in order to keep 
the accounts correct. 


Target Carriers 


By Perry Frazer 


VERY rifle club maintaing an indoor 


range has its troubles with target trol- 
leys and carriers. Our club certainly has. 
The trolleys have the customary T-shaped 
hangers suspended from wires, with the bar 
of the T bored to take a small bolt. For a 
long time we fitted on the back of this T- 
hanger a steel spring clip, strong enough to 
hold the paper target; but as we supply 
free rifle practice for our High School girls 
and boys, and some of these are in the 
habit of shooting all around the target, 
these spring clips did not last long. ° 
One of our members hit on a device which 
he tried out at a shoot when all the targets 
were in use, and although it was merely 
an experiment, it seemed to be liked at 
once, and it has been used for several 
months, and seems to stand the gaff as well 
as if not better than anything we have tried. 
Hence it is passed along to other clubs. 
This carrier is a length of 3/32-inch 
Bessemer steel rod, bent to the form shown 
in the rough sketch at C. It is first cut nine 
inches long, and the ends cut down to long, 
sharp points with a file while the wire is 
turned in a lathe. The loop E is then bent 
with a pair of round-nose pliers, and the 
ends turned down, then up, as shown, to hold 
the paper targets securely. A represents 
the long bar of the T-shaped target hanger; 
B the customary small bolt through bar, to 





The bent steel carrir 


the back of which is fastened the loop of 
the wire carrier by means of washer and 
— C, wire bent to shape; and D, the tar- 


These Bessemer rods are tough, and if a 
bullet strikes one of them the wire will bend 
slightly, but will not snap, as would likely 
_—— if the wire were highly tempered. 
So far the carriers made of this wire have 
stood up well. None has been shot away 
entirely from the hanger, and those that had 
been bent out of shape were easily reformed 
with pliers. 

If the carrier is bolted securely to the 
hanger, so that it will remain horizontal, 
it holds the target upright, enabling one 
to use one side of the target in lining up 
his sights for cant. 
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Some Technical Aspects 


of Cartridge Manufacture 
By Towsend Whelen 


FEW riflemen of the many to whom the ex- 
treme of accuracy and uniform performance 
has become the end and aim of ali their shoot- 
ing realize the varied collateral agencies present 
in the manufacture of bullets and cartridge 
cases which may exert upon the finished cart- 
ridge a marked influence tending to increase or 
decrease the accuracy standard of any lot of 
machine loaded ball cartridges. 

Some of these several conditions are called up 
by a letter from James L. Dionne of Ranier, 
Minn., who asks: 

“In hand loading ammunition for the 30 
Springfield, what variation would you allow in 
the diameter of bullet, weight of builet, and 
weight of powder, in order to get the most accu- 
rate ammunition? Or, in other words, what var- 
iation is there in ammunition such as you would 
load to get the most accurate ammunition that 
it is practical to load? 

“The question is, what is the difference in the 
practical accuracy obtainable, and the possibie 
accuracy obtainable, with the same star gauged 
Springfield rifle, in hand loaded ammunition? _ 

“I note in the June 1st number of The Ameri- 
can Rifleman, page 25, in discussing heavy bar- 
rel accuracy, you give a comparison of what 
light and heavy barrels will do, with the ‘best 
ammunition’. What does ‘best ammunition’ 
mean? ae 

“I want to load some accurate ammunition, 
but do not want to go beyond the bounds of rea- 
son as to limits in weights and sizes, and if you 
can settle these points for me, I would appre- 
ciate it very much.” 

Reverting for the moment to the answer in the 
June ist issue, cited, by “best” ammunition in 
.30-06 caliber I referred particularly to National 
Match ammunition, and those lots of ammuni- 
tion made by the cartridge companies more par- 
ticularly for use in competitive rifle shooting. 
Such ammunition quite generally receives much 
more care in manufacture, and much more rigid 
inspection than regular issue ammunition, or 
trade lots of commercial ammunition. 

Bullets and diameters of bore of barrel may 
vary as much as .0005 inch and still not cause 
any falling off in accuracy. We usually try to 
make the bullet measure as close to .30825 in. 
as possible for use in first-class barrels measur- 
ing from .308 in. to .3085 in. But we cannot 
hold closely as desired to .30825, and in practice 
we set our tolerance at about .3081 in. to .3084 
in.; that is, we start making bullets at .3081 in. 
and discard the dies when they are coming out 
at .3084 in. Now, a combination of a .3081 in. 
bullet in a .3085 in. barrel, may not give quite as 
good accuracy when machine rest targets are 
compared, as .30825 in. bullets in a .308 in. barrel 
but after long experience I feel that the differ- 
ence will be so slight that an individual rifleman, 
no matter how expert, would be unable to detect 
it, even when shooting from muzzle and elbow 
rest with telescope sight. 


I have stated that bullets vary from .3081 in. 
to .3084 in. in best ammunition—that is .0003 in. 
In other words, bullets made by one machine on 
Monday morning might be .3081 in. and on Wed- 
nesday afternoon .3084 in. But bullets from one 
machine should not vary at all during several 
hours manufacture of one bullet machine, and 
the factory takes care that these are loaded and 
packed in one lot of ammunition. If, however, 
you mix .3081 in. Monday morning bullets with 
.3084 in. Wednesday afternoon bullets in one lot 
of loaded cartridges you will get poor accuracy-- 
probably two groups on the target, perhaps 12 
inches apart at 600 yards. 

Weight does not vary by more than 1.5 grains 
in any good bullets, and not more than about 
1.0 grain in the best bullets. Weight of bullet 
has relatively little influence on accuracy within 
these limits. It hardly pays to sort over good 
bullets to get uniform weight. 

When the charges for the .30-06 cartridge are 
thrown by the measure of the loading machine 
the maximum variation is .7 grain. Two lots of 
cartridges were loaded, one with 46.4 grains, and 
the other with 47.1 grains of Pyro D. G. powder. 
These charges were accurately hand weighed. 
Ali bullets were carefully selected so as to be 
of the same weight and diameter. Each target 
contained five shots from each lot of cartridges, 
fired alternately at 600 yards from machine rest 
in a gifle the groove diameter of which was .308 
inch. “Six targets of 10 shots were fired, and 
show that an increase of .7 grain in the powder 
charge causes the bullet to strike on an average 
5.90 inches high at 600 yards. 

An inspection of the regular run of jacketed 
bullets showed that they sometimes varied as 
much as one grain in weight. Two lots of 
cartridges were loaded, the powder charge in 
each case being 46.8 grains (weighed) of Pyro 
D. G. powder. The first lot contained bullets 
which weighed 170 grains, plus or minus .1 grain. 
The second lot contained bullets weighing 171 
grains. All bullets were calibrated so as to be 
of the same diameter. Six targets of 10 shots 
each were fired at 600 yards from 1903 rifle in 
machine rest, each target containing five shots 
of each lot of ammunition, shot alternately. 
The point of impact of the heavier bullet aver- 
aged 1.5 inch higher than the lighter bullet. 

The care taken in the manufacture of bullets, 
particularily the care taken to get uniform thick- 
ness of wall of jacket has a lot to do with the 
accuracy. Some bullet jacket metal, for no par- 
ticular reason, seems to give very much better 
accuracy than others. A factory working on 
match ammunition will seléct its very best metal 
for the bullet jackets. But it will do more than 
this. The jacket metal comes in long coils or 
strips about 4 inches wide. The first press 
stamps 4 cups out of this sheet across its width. 
But when this sheet is roiled at the mill it has 
the most uniform th'ckness at the middle and 
towards the edges it tapers just a little. So 
when making match bullets a factory usually 
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selects only those cups which come from the two 
center punches, and those from the outside 
punches go into trade bullets. Cups from the 
inside punches have a much more uniform thick- 
ness of metal, and make bullet jackets with much 
more uniform walls. Moreover, on the final 
bullet jacket punch the operator while making 
match bullet jackets will be gauging his jackets 
continuously, and when the thickness on two 
sides of the jacket varies as much as .0002 in. 
he may stop his punch and change the dies, 
whiie on trade lot jackets he may let them go 
to a variation of as much as .0008 in. before he 
discards expensive dies. These same principles 
apply throughout every process of manufacture 
of mafch bullets. 

From the standpoint of handloading very ac- 
curate ammunition it is probably more import- 
ant to get match bullets than anything else. 
But it is difficult to get real match bullets from 
commercial manufacturers. Without knowing 
the exact details, I imagine that they make up 
only a sufficient number for assembly into their 
own match ammunition. It probably costs twice 
as much to manufacture them as it does to turn 
out the regular trade bullet, and if any consid- 
erable sale developed for match bullets the com- 
pany would be compelled to raise the price on 
such bullets or lose money, and this in turn 
would put a black eye on their regu'ar trade 
ammunition. So you can readily see the pickle 
that they are in. Also it is but natural that they 
should wish to make a reputation on their match 
ammunition. All of which explains why most 
people don’t get accuracy from@hand loaded am- 
munition which quite equals the match ammuni- 
tion of the loading companies. I happen to know 
however that the 170 grain gilding metal jacket- 
ed boat tail bullets for sale to members of the 
N. R. A. by the D. C. M. are first-class match 
builets in every respect. The lot from which 
they are sold is made up at the same time that 
Frankford Arsenal is making Nationai Match 
ammunition, and these are regular Nationa! 
Match builets in every respect. 

The case has its influence on accuracy also. 
Some case brass makes more uniform cases than 
others, particularly gives more uniformity of 
wall thickness of neck. When a factory makes 
such brass into match cases it pays most parti- 
cular attention to the anneal of 
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The sheet metal (1) from which the bullet 
jacket cups are stamped is liable to taper a little 
in thickness towards its edges, so that cups 
stamped from sections A and D will not be of 
uniform thickness throughout. Such bullet jacket 
cups are liable to-be thicker on one side than 
the other (2), and this difference will persist 
throughout the manufacture so that finally one 
side of the bullet jacket (8) will be thicker than 
the other. This unbalanced bullet (3 while in 
the bore must rotate around its center of form, 
but when. it leaves the bore it will rotate around 
its center of gravity, and this rotation will cause 
flight less accurate than a Mullet of uniform wall 
an increasing air spiral which will make its 
thickness originating from sections B or C of 
the sheet metal. 

A new, unfired cartridge case is smaller than 
the chamber of the rifle. The extractor, o-° 
gravity, causes this case to lie in the chamber 
out of line with the axis of the bore (4). Notice 
the point of the bullet out of line with the axis. 
A case previously fired in this chamber, and 
expanded to fit the chamber, will fit much closer, 
and the bullet will lie more nearly in line. .... 
.-All sketches show errers greatly exaggerated. 


the inside of the neck of cases with rifle anneal 
so as to get a most uniform tension of the bullet 
in the neck of the case. This has considerable 
bearing on the accuracy. At Frankford Arsenal 
the inside of the neck of cases with rifle anneal 
measred .3068 in. before the .30825 in, bullets 
seated in them. 

Were I attempting to assemble the most ac- 
curat? hand loa*ted ammunition for the Spring- 
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field I would take the F. A. 170 grain gilding 
metal jacketed boat tail bullet, F. A. cases with 
rifle anneal, F. A. No. 70 or Remington No. 8% 
primers, and HiVel powder. I would blend all 
my powder before starting. Bullets come in 
pasteboard boxes of 100, and I would load one 
box of builets into 100 filled cases, and pack 
these in one bundle and call them one lot. I 
think it would aiso be well to have an accurate 
bullet seater. One could be made of an old 
Springfield barrel. Use only the rear six inches. 
Ream out the bore accurately to .3085 in., making 
it smooth bore. Make a plunger of correct length 
with end drilled same as ogive of the bullet. 
Put filled case in chamber, insert buliet from 
the muzzle and with an arbor press or other 
means press the bullet down into the case. This 
will result in getting the bullet a little more ac- 
curately in line with the case than ordinary re- 
joading tools usually do. 

There is one advantage that a handloader who 
loads cartridges for his own rifle will have that 
js often overlooked. This is that he can use 
eases that have been fired in and expanded to fit 
his chamber. This is a great advantage, and is 
one of the reasons why carefully hand loaded 
ammunition usualiy is more accurate than the 
trade cartridge. The base of a standard cart- 
ridge just ahead of the rim is usually quite a 
littie smaller than the base of the chamber. 
Say it is .008 in. smaller in diameter. When 
such a case is inserted in such a chamber the 
extractor will usually push it to some particular 
position in the chamber. In Springfield and 
Mauser rifles the pressure of the extractor 
presses the head of the cartridge to the side of 
the chamber. If the tolerance be .008 in., then 
the head of the cartridge will be .004 in. out of 
line with the axis of the bore. But suppose a 
ease is used which has aiready been fired in 
that chamber. On firing it expanded to the full 
size of the chamber, but the spring of the brass 
drew it back about .002 in.-so it is that much 
smaller than the head of ‘the chamber. When 
this reloaded case is inserted in the chamber its 
head will be only .001 in. out of line with the 
axis of the bore, and of course the base and 
point of the bullet will be a little more accurate- 
ly in line. One hot day does not make a summer, 
but a man who gives attention to all these little 
things usually produces very superior ammuni- 
tion. Some other things. See that cases are 
slightly chamfered at the mouth in order that 
they wiil not shave the bullet as it is seated. 
Inspect cases and bullets before loading for small 
dents. Inspect entjre cartridge after loading for 
any defect, dent, bullet noticeably out of iine, 
too great or too small an overall length. See 
that no cases, bullets, or cartridges fall from 
the loading bench to the floor. Keep the powder 
in a dry place before ioading, and load only on 
dry, sunny days. 





THOSE BLOWN-UP RIFLES 


THE writer is getting considerably worried 
by the articles that have been appearing, by 
Edward C. Crossman, in The American Rifleman 
with reference to a couple of guns that blew 
up in the hands of United States Saiiors on the 
U. S. Ship Mississippi during target practice at 
Los Angeles, added to my own rather discon- 
certing experience last summer at which time 
one of the Frankford Arsenal Cartridges made 
during the war time, gave way at the breech, 
and blew open the primer pocket, and forced 
the head of the shell out into the head space in 
all directions. 

I am getting a little bit afraid to have any- 
thing to do with this war time ammunition. I 
have considerable quantity of it on hand, and 
naturally I am a little bit reluctant to throw it 
away if in your opinion there is comparatively 
little danger in using it, but rather than run any 
chances of having myself or any of my friends 
injured, I would rather dump the whole lot in 
the river. I may say that the rifle in which my 
accident occured was a 1919 National Match, and 
therefore had the new heat treated receiver 
which is considered more resistant to excessive 
pressures than the old style. 

I would like to have you write me fully your 
opinions regarding this matter, as I am very 
much concerned about it. 

H. D., Minneapolis, 

Answer (by Maj. Whelen). 

I would not hesitate to use good war time 
ammunition in a good Springfield rifle. As a 
precaution, however, I would keep careful watch 
on this ammunition, and if any particular lot 
of it showed cases badly swelled at the head 
after firing, or blown out, leaky, or pierced prim- 
ers, I would condemn that lot. 

Every lot of this war ammunition is thorough- 
ly inspected and tested once each year by the 

rdnance Department, and any lot which shows 
any indication towards deterioration is at once 
withdrawn from issue and salvaged. Deteriora- 
tion almost always consists of the cartridges 
Splitting at the neck (season cracking) or in a 
falling off in velocity and pressure; scarcely ever 
in an increase in pressure. It might be that 
some lot, cartridges from which are in the hands 
of some civilian riflemen, has deteriorated, and 

been condemned, hence the precaution as to 
Watching the performance of ammunition which 
have given in the paragraph above. 


Minn. 


Without knowing positively the causes for quite 
a number of accidents, including those Mr. Cross- 
man describes, I should say that they were due, 
not to war time ammunition alone, but to an 
unlucky combination of a number of contributing 
facts. First, war time cases are made of brass 
that is not as good as that which we insist on in 
our peace time production. Second, the majority 
of cases made during war time were given a 
softer anneal to insure of their more perfect 
functioning without separation in machine guns, 
and such cases will not withstand quite as high 
pressure as cases with the harder rifle anneal. 
Third, it is possible that a case with machine gun 
anneal has caught in the annealing furnace, re- 


SRO FET RNC 
HOW TO USE THE DOPE BAG 


Address the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, and not the Dope Bag 
on Arms and Ammunition available for 
sale and prices on same. 


Mark your letters at the head for the 
proper man, and deal only with one sub- 
ject, 1. e., rifles or pistols or shotguns in 
one letter. It is impracticable to refer 
letters around. 


Write legibly on one side of paper only 
and sign name and address legibly. 
Almost every mail contains letters that 
cannot be deciphered and hence cannot 
be answered. 


Before writing consult the various 
catalogues and ballistic tables published 
by manufacturers. Much information 
can be obtained from them as well as 
from standard books and publications of 
the N. R. A. 


mained in it ionger than it should, and has be- 
come much softer than it should. 

Now when you get a case which has a com- 
bination of all three of the above defects or pecu- 
liarities, you have a cartridge that is liable to 
cause trouble if it is fired-in an abnormal rifle. 
For example, should the war time rifle have a 
much smaller and tighter chamber than normai, 
or a tighter or smaller bore than normal, or a 
badly corroded or metal fouled bore, or a very 
excessive head space, or a bore or chamber con- 
taining heavy grease, the pressure will be much 
heavier than normal, and the case may give away 
at the head, aliowing gas to come to the rear. 

If a case gives away in this manner in a rifle 
with number under 800,000 it will probably rup- 
ture the receiver, pretty well demolish the breech 
mechanism, and may seriously injure the shooter. 
Probably something like this, from a combination 
of the causes cited, occurred in the accidents 
which have come to our attention. 

However, should a case give way in a rifle 
with number over 800,000, in which the receiver 
has the new heat treatment, the receiver and 
bolt will hold, and the gas will most probably 
escape through the magazine, perhaps bending 
the magazine floor plate downward, and splitting 
the stock around the magazine. Usually, how- 
ever, the damage is slight, and there is very little 
chance of any injury to the shooter unless his 
left hand has been grasping the rifle around the 
magazine. 

Now, if you will begin to figure on this thing 
on the theory of probabilities, you will see that 
if you are using a good, normal rifle with bore 
in good condition, no heavy grease in bore, cham- 
ber, or on bullet, and if you keep reasonable 
watch over your ammunition, there is very much 
less chance of accident to you or your friends 
in using war time ammunition than there is a 
chance that you will get run over by a Gray 
Tractor on the streets of Minneapolis in the next 
year. 

Recently .in “The American Rifleman,” I 
warned against the use of war time cartridge 
cases in reloading full charged cartridges. The 
riflemen who reload usually do so with maximum 
charges and maximum pressures. You can read- 
ily see that there is danger in reloading such 
cases with maximum loads. One who does so is 
courting trouble. But, with the above sensible 
precautions, I believe that war time loaded am- 
munition is perfectly safe. 
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ZEROING A RIFLE 


N 1919 I purchased a Star Gauged Springfield. 

It seems that the sights are not correct. When 

shooting at a target at 300 yards—in fact, any 
range—the bulls are all 3 o’clock. I thought that 
I was in error, but I had others try with the 
Same result. Now I must have the windage set 
at three-quarter of a point to left. 

What is the cause, and how can it be fixed so 
that the windage can be set at zero and shot 
true on the target with no wind blowing? 

Thanking you for any information. 

J. A, &., Vreeland, Pa. 

Answer by Maj. Whelen. While all Springfield 
rifles have their sights adjusted at the Armory 
before being packed for shipment, yet it is a fact 
that there is so much difference between the eye- 
sight, method of aiming and method of holdjng 
the rifle among marksmen that only by the 
merest chance will any rifle be found to be cor- 
rectly sighted for a certain individual when the 
rear sight is set at the exact range and the 
windgauge at zero. 

Some time ago an experiment was made by 
two rifle experts of international reputation. 
They shot at 100 yards only, using same rifle, 
same ammunition, same position, same sight ad- 
justment. Their groups on the target were eight 
inches apart. Eight inches at 100 yards means 
16 inches at 200 yards, or 24 inches at 30 yards. 

The usual method is for the marksman to learn 
his normal elevation and normal windage for 
each range, and to set his sights accordingly. 
This is quite simple. It is possible for one to 
make a new front sight, higher than ordinary, 
and then while shooting, file this down a little 
at a time, until the rjfle shoots correct for eleva- 
tion at the proper elevation adjustment. Also 
the zeroing screw may be removed from the 
front sight, the front sight driven over to zero 
the rifle correctly, and then the old hole for the 
tip of this screw should be plugged and a new 
hole drilled. 


LIGHT LOADS FOR THE SAVAGE 


AM desirous of ioading the new Savage .300 

cartridge with a very light load for squirrels 
and other small game. Please name a good mid- 
range and a good gallery load that I could com- 
pound usjng duPont IMR No. 15, No. 18, Sport- 
ing Rifle No. 80 or Gallery No. 75. 

What is the groove diameter of the .300, and 
what diameter of metal cased and lead bullets 
should be used in reloading? I have a lot of 
metal cased .30 Luger bullets and also some .32 
Auto Colt. Could either of these be used suc- 
cessfully in a reduced load for the .300? If not, 
what bullet in the neighborhood of 100 gr. would 
be advisable? 

Will the 150 gr. Service Bullets on sale by the 
D. C. M. at $8.90 per M be O. K. in a standard 
load for this rifle? Will they cause a great deal 
of metal fouling? I presume they are cupro- 
nickel jacketed. 

You no doubt will see by this letter that I am 
a tyro in the loading game and I shall thank 
you very much to give me all the information 
practicable in this connection. 

R. G. K., Eikhorn, W. Va. 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen). 

Personally I have not done any experimenting 
with reduced loads in the .300 Savage rifie. f 
wish that someone who has would report the re- 
sults. The powder space in this cartridge is al- 
most exactly the same as that of the Krag, and 
reduced loads on the line of those for the Krag 
should work all right, being careful to seat the 
bullets so they will fit well up into the throat of 
the barrel. The groove diameter is .308 in. to 
.309 in.—usually very close to .308 in. If your 
Luger and Auto. Colt bullets measure around 
.308 in, they should work all right, but the dis- 
tance these very short bulltts will have to jump 
before they engage the rifling may prevent your 
getting the very best accuracy. 

I think the 150-grain .30-06 service bullets will 
work all right in reduced loads. There will be no 
danger of metal fouling at the low velocity. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy 
of “Cartridges and Loads,” which gives loads for 
the Krag cartridge. Also see the articles on re- 
loading now running in “The American Rifle- 
man” by J. R. Mattern. 


ROSS RIFLE BALLISTICS 


HAVE recently had a .280 Ross rifle thrust 

upon me, apparently in fairly good condition, 
and am now looking for some education. 

1. Why did the Canadian Government discard 
the Ross as a service arm during the war? (If 
it did.) 

2. Is the ammunition for it manufactured by 
any American companies? 

3. Are any of the rear peep sights manufac- 
tured adaptible to this arm? 

4. Please give me the ballistics of the .280. 

J. L, W., Anchorage, Alaska. 
July 23, 1923. 

Answer( by Maj. Whelen). The principal rea- 
sons why the Ross .303 rifle was discarded during 
the war were—difficulty of supplying two rifles 
and two kinds of component parts; the Ross 


























































































lacked power to insert and extract oversized, 
muddy, or dirty cartridges. There were other 
reasons also. 

.280 Ross ammunition is made by most of the 
American cartridge companies. The U. S. Cart- 
ridge Company, Lowell, Massachusetts, makes it 
with the original 143 grain copper tube bullet 
under the Ross patent. 

The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
Connecticut, make a special receiver peep sight 
with windgauge for the old model .280 or .303 
Ross, and also they make their No. 48 receiver 
sight for the New Model 10 Ross .280 rifle. 

The following are the usual ballistics for the 
= Ross rifle and the sporting type of cart- 
ridge : 


Bullet, copper tube:expanding........ 143 grains 


Muzzie velocity, 28 in. barrel........ 3050 f. s. 
Velocity at 100 yards................. 2837 f. s. 
Velocity at 200 yards................ 2635 f. s. 
Velocity at 300 yards................ 2441 f. s. 
SE OIE = 3 ba os.e 0 gh ss 0s Saeko e co 3002 Ibs 
ET. BE TOW YOATGER. 0 vcccscvccconcse 2710 Ibs. 
Energy at 200 yards................. 2245 Ibs. 
Energy at 300 yards................. 1929 Ibs. 


200 yd. Trajectory, height at 100 yds. 2.20 inches 
300 yd. Trajectory, height at 150 yds. 5.25 inches 
500 yd. Trajectory, height at 250 yds.17.00 inches 
Powder charge 58.8 gers. du Pont No. 10 powder. 
Pressure—52,500 Ibs. per square inch. 


NN Pa -287 inches 
an oo Sins ha bce bid vie 4 wa .289 inches 
Size of average group at 200 yds.... 9 inches 


Twist of rifling, one turn in......... 82 /3 inches 

Rifle gives considerable metal fouling and re- 
quires cleaning with ammonia solution. If cart- 
ridge cases stick badly in the chamber it is ad- 
visable to oil them very lightly only with a very 
light oil like 3 in 1. 


ACCURACY IN TAKE-DOWN RIFLES 


HAVE a Model '97 Marlin with a 28-inch bar- 

rel equipped with a Lyman No. 2 sight 
mounted on the tang and which gives me a 32- 
inch sight radius. I have always regarded the 
arm as very accurate and have recently been 
considering the advisability of replacing the rear 
sight with a Lyman No. 103. Do you consider 
that the take-down feature of this model would 
defeat the advantages of delicate sight adjust- 
ment to be secured with this sight? Or do you 
think that No. 47 Windgauge Stem and Disc 
would give all the accuracy I should expect from 
this arm? 

In applying a Model 1922 Springfield stock to 
a Krag I understand that I would need in addi- 
tion to the rough turned stock one butt plate, 
one lower band, and one lower band pin for the 
Model 1922. Would I also need a butt swivel 
and guard for the Model 1903, or would these 
et of the Krag serve on the remodeled arm? 

am, 
F. . H., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Answer (by Maj. Whelen). Accuracy is un- 
favorably affected by take-down rifles because 
the loose joint prevents absolutely uniform vi- 
bration. Now in a .22 caliber rifle there is very 
little vibration, and a take-down does not so 
adversely affect accuracy. Perhans once in a 
while when your Marlin Model 97 is teken down 
and put together again it may shoot just a little 
differently than it did before, and if this occurs 
I know of no sight with which one can get so 
precisely sighted in in a few shots as the Lyman 
No. 103. I think this sight will be very satisfac- 
tory, and can not recommend anything that I 
think nearly as good. 

The Model 1922 Springfield pistol grip stock is 
made by machinery. Many of the cuts for the 
Springfield action are made before the stock is 
shaped up at all, and also some of these cuts 
are necessary in shaping up the exterior. You 
can therefore readily see that in no way what- 
ever could this stock be fitted to a Krag. A 
Krag stock has to be made by hand from the 
rough blank. There is no other way. For such 
work you will have to go to a private gunmaker. 


BRITISH BIG BORES 


SEVERAL of my friends out at the Edgewood 
Arsenal have told me that you have developed 
a real type sporting rifile, and it will be a 400 
or 500-bore, high velocity. I have several high 
velocity guns now. They are all right in a way 
but neither of them is powerful enough. 

There is a gun made in England, a .425-bore 
shooting 65 grains of cordite and a 410 grain 
bullet at a velocity of 2350 per second—energy 
5022 ft. pounds. This is a gun to my own liking 
in and out, except velocity. I have received 
several letters and all kinds of literature from 
them about the gun. As above stated, I like the 
description of the gun. It is without a doubt 
the most powerful medium sized bore rifle in 
the world today. It is not the gun of the 577 or 
600-bore, but of these I think it is not far dis- 
tant, if not already, they are all doomed for the 
scrap hean. 

Personally I would like to gee a rifle such as 
I want, and I will certainly buy one that is a 
gun, that will kill, although I am not a killer, 


but I think the game is too much butchered up. 
To my mind this business of shooting a piece of 
game 10 or 15 times is a pity and a shame. 
Again, not a few say they literally rained lead 
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into a herd of beasts, and boast about it, calling 
themselves sportsmen. They ought to be prose- 
cuted and not alowed to hut. I am far from 
=. story. 
ersonally, I would like to have but one high 
power rifle. I have nine; eight too many. I want 
a gun like the English gun. It has as much 
energy at 400 yards as the Winchester has at 100. 
If a rifle can be made (a magazine rifle) shoot- 
ing 65 or 70 grains of cordite (but I know you 
do not like cordite. Do not much blame you) 
425 to 500 grains of bullet, velocity 2500 to 2700 
per second, energy 5,000 to 5,500, but not a grain 
under 5,000, better 5,500, recoil not over 60 or 65 
pounds, weight 9% or 10 pounds. This is the 
kind I want. I will either get the English one, 
which is almost this in ballistics, or get yours 
when it is ready. 


Answer (by Maj. Whelen). There are a great 
many British rifle makers, some excellent, some 
indifferent, and many who have practically their 
entire product made for them in Germany. | 

Perhaps the following. ligt,of British cartridges 
may interest you. The makers are all reliable. 
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neck is sufficiently en- 
to steal along between 
then down goes 
both resistance and pressure with a simultaneous 


say that = the a 
to “permit ‘ 
een neck and the bullet’s side, 


bump and normal combustion of the powder is 
obtained. You can then add about 10 per cent to 
your powder load and obtain velocity instead of 
friction in exchange for your energy.” 

Now, in your opinion and in view of later ex- 
periments, do you consider that the very close 
chambered rifles, as those with the Niedner chamber. 
actually do sacrifice something like 300 f. s. velocity 
for the same breech pressure as compared with the 
ordinary chamber, say as uscd in the Springfield! 

Could you please tell me the caliber, bullet weight, 
pressure developed, and velocity of the load used in 
the Niedner barrel which showed such excellent ac- 
curacy after 14,000 rounds, and what was Jength 
of this barrel and did it have four or six riflings. 
I refer to the Niedner rifle mentioned in a recent 
issue of Field and Stream, written by Major Whelen. 

May I beg your opinion of the solid mounted, well 
illuminated scopes as are being put on the market 
at present, such as the Hensoldt, etc., especially in 








| Weight of % | Muzzle 

Make | Caliber Builet M. V. Energy 
i 5130 

Rigby Bolt Action. .......cccccsccccccccccccecs 416 410 237 

Westley Richards Bolt Action............-..- 425 410 3300 4820 
ee DO Rar ee 465 480 2140 4880 
SEED: TOMEIEE: hob cerececdccsicccccccsccocves 470 500 2200 5380 
NN TE a oo view 5 since toe das ond sms 505 550 | 2250 ‘ 6180 


* i r ade by Purdey, 
Reliable double rifies are m -. m the above rifles are made to order, they can be 


Cost in the United States is $500.00 upwards. 


Lang, Grant, and a few others. 
had any weight. 


The above are all “Elephant Rifles.” Generally 
speaking, only Britsh makers furnish elephant 
rifles. There is no demand or need for such 
rifles in America. A good shot can kill anything 
in America with a single shot using a sporting 
Springfield rifle provided a fairly decent chance 
offers itself. If the chance is not good the 
sportsman should either refrain from shooting or 
continue his stalk and get closer. It is not 
sportsmanlike to take chances that will probably 
result in only wounding. It is regretted, how- 
ever, that novices do “fill the air with lead.” 
A good and experienced hunter does not. 

I venture to assert that none of these elephant 
rifles will kill our American game any better or 
quicker than does the .30-706-180 M. V. 2700 f. s. 
All these rifles, including the .30-06 have excess 
power for American game. 

While in some respects these English rifles 
are excellent, yet quite generally they and their 
ammunition have the following faults: Only fair 
accuracy, short accuracy range, very heavy re- 
coil, very high cost, very short barrel life, bad 
metal fouling, difficult to clean, ammunition be- 
haves differently at different temperatures. The 
figures for the Westley Richards and other rifles 
given were taken from actual tests by the shoot- 
ing editor of the Field Newspaper, London, and 
not from catalogue. They are the most reliable 
figures available. 

As probably the English ammunition manufac- 
turers do not sell 10,000 rounds of .425 cartridges 
annually, they can not afford to spend any money 
in experimenting to develop a cartridge whic 
will shoot with fine accuracy in rifles with slight 
variations in rifling and chambering, as does our 
.30-06 cartridge for example. A cartridge may 
be on the ragged edge for accuracy and do well 
in one rifle and poorly in another, whereas a 
little experimenting might indicate a change that 
would make the cartridge do well in all. How- 
ever, I have always heard the .425 W. R. cart- 
ridge well spoken of for accuracy. Of course it 
is not a target rifle, but it will probably give 
8-inch groups at 200 yards if the marksman can 
hold it well enough. It is a very exceptional 
man who can hold these rifles of heavy recoii 
with any degree of consistency for a series of 
ten shots. ne 

Every man to his own opinion. I must differ 
from you in. believing that such heavy rifles are 
necessary or even advisable for American game. 
I think they are entirely too heavy—too heavy 
in weight of ammunition, weight of rifle, and in 
recoil; too high in trajectory, and have excess 
power that is wasted. I feel quite sure that not 
one man in a thousand can make the same pro- 
portion of clean kills per shots fired as he will 
witb a .30-06 Springfield, because he will make 
a much larger percentage of misses. It is the 
shots that hit in a vital place that count. You 
can piace shots in a vital place much more read- 
ily with .30-06 or a 7 mm. than you~can. with 
these very heavy rifles. 

However, if we did not have men with dif- 
ferent minds this would be a very uninteresting 
werae and I have enjoyed your letters very 
much. 





; TIGHT CHAMBERS 
I NOTICE in one of the issues a contributor made 
the following statements in regard to tight-fitting 
chambers: “In rifles of the 3,000 f. s. class, even 
when used with quite short bullets, the closely fitted 
chamber neck gives about 300 f. s. velocity less 
than those more loosely chambered,” and goes on to 
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Holland and Holland, Westley Richards, 


connection with the Noske micrometer mounting. Do 
you believe this type of short-base mounting will hold 
its micrometer adjustments as reliably as the sliding 
tube mounts, as the Winchester No. 2! : 

About what will be the weight, field of view, rela- 
tive light, and objective and eye lens diameters of 
the rifle ‘scopes now being worked out for the Army! 
Will the mounts use micrometer adjustments? 

Please tell me how many riflings are used in the 
.30’06 Winchester Sniper barrels. Are there any 
objections to six riflings, and if four are sufficient 
why don’t most commercial companies use only four 
riflings in their high powers, as does the Government! 

Other things being equal, would a barrel with six 
riflings give fully as good accuracy as a barrel 
having but four riflings? 

Boat-tail bullets having a shorter bearing in the 
rifling, and being of softer jacket material, is it 
likely the rapid twist four-groove rifling in the high 
powers (as .30-'06) might permit some strippers 
when used at maximum velocities? 

What improvements or advantages has the Ly- 
man N. R. A. No. 48 B sight over the ordinary long- 
stemmed No. 48 sight? 

Thanking you for your valued information on the 


above, I am, 
H. L. K., San Marcus, Tex. 


Answer (by Major Whelen): The only way to 
compare closely and loosely chambered rifle barrels 
is to use the same charge of powder in each, and 
the same case so as to have similar density of load- 
ing. If this be done then the closely chambered rifle 
will always give the higher velocity. A larger charge 
of powder can be fired from a loosely chambered rifle 
than from one closely chambered because some of 
the gas escapes around and in front of the bullet. 
and this reduces breech pressure. Accuracy must 
be congjdered too. Too much looseness results ip 
inaccuracy. The Niedner chamber gives the finest 
accuracy. The Springfield chamber is the best com- 
promise. 

An article on the Niedner rifle and chamber will 
probably appear in the near future. 

_ There is Practically no choice between four and 
six grooved rifling. The reason why the Govern- 
ment and commercial companies use different sye 
tems is because they established their standards 
many years ago, and hesitate to change. My im- 
Pression is that the Winchester high pressure matcb 
barrels are cut with a four-groove rifling similar t 
the Springfield. 

For a general discussion of the solid mounted 
foreign telescopes see the chapter on telescope sights 
in The American Rifle. There are some few excellent 
foreign telescopes of low power, large field, and ex 
cellent illumination, but the great majority of them 
are made for sale and not for use. The Hensoldt 
is probably above the average. The Noske micrometer 
mounting so far has shown up excellently. I would 
be inclined to recommend it as one of the best 
methods of mounting these German telescopes. The 
latest Government experimental telescope sights can 
best be described by stating that they are quite like 
the Goerz “Certor” 3 power. A great many types 
of mountings have been experimented with. 

So far as known, boat-tail bullets shoot better in 
rifles having a quick twist, than in those with slow 
twists. At least in the Springfield an 8-inch twist 
gave quite superior results to the regular 10-inch 
twist. I doubt very much if any groove diameter 
bullet, with a bearing of half a caliber or over. has 
ever stripped in any barrel. What we think i 
stripping with lead bullets at high velocity is prob- 
ably fusion of the base of the bullet. 


On To Perry 


One of the greatest meetings of riflemen and sportsmen that the world 
has ever seen will take place at the International Matches at Camp Perry 
from September 2d to 28th—just one month from now. Visitors from all 
over the world will be on hand to attend these matches, as well as a large 
representation of the best shooters and sportsmen of this country. ; 


This shoot offers to American riflemen a splendid opportunty for an 
enjoyable and worth-while vacation at very small expense. Even if you are 
unable to stay for the entire month, a week or two at the camp will send 
you back home physically refreshed by the healthy outdoor life and with a 
lot of new and broader ideas gained from contact with fellow sportsmen 
from all over the country and the world. 


The railroads are offering special inducements—fare and one-half for 
the round trip—and living expenses at the camp are very low. On behalf 
of the shooters of America we are appealing to you and to every other good 
sportsman to take advantage of this opportunity for a pleasant vacation and 
at the same time give our visitors from abroad a favorable impression of 
America. 


A welcome will always await you and the rest 
of our friends at the Western tent on Commercial 
Row. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. EAST ALTON, ILI. 


AMMUNITION 
<Zp> 
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HiVel 


Uniform, Year after Year 


This year’s National Match ammunition, which shot smaller average groups at both 600 and 1,000 
yards in the Quantico tryout than any other machine-loaded ammuintion ever manufactured is loaded 
‘with HiVel. 


First place in every long-range match at last year’s National Matches, and at Sea Girt; every 
existing long-range, long-run record; and first place in each of the last four ammunition tryouts at 
long range were all won by ammunition loaded with HiVel. The even burning of HiVel is largely 
responsible for the small and uniform groups that are made with it. 


Whether you use HiVel in service ammunition or in one of the commercial brands of match am- 
munition, you get the same uniformity of performance that has stamped it as the best powder for 
long-range target shooting. 


HiVel is the powder that scores V 5’s. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington Delaware 











A Natural Result 


A product of superior quality will bring superior results. 












In Peters ammunition there is embodied the very utmost in materials, construction and work- 
manship, consequently it is only natural that the utmost of results or performance be obtained through 
its use. 











The above statement is proven wherever Peters is in use. At the Wyoming State Rifle Shoot, 
July 6-10, users of the @)brand made a most impressive showing: 









STATE INDIVIDUAL CHAMP., won by J. A. Wade, 194x200. 2d, C. A. Evans, 192x200. The 
above winners used Peters .30-’06 Springfield cartridges with our new bullet of ‘‘self-lubricat- 
ing’? metal jackets. No metal fouling. 













SPECIAL SKIRMISH RUN, won by J. A. Wade, 50 x 50. 
“self-lubricating”’ bullets. ) 


(Using Peters 30-’06 cartridges with new 












STATE PISTOL MATCH, won by J. A. Wade, 277 x 300. 
ridges. ) 






(Using Peters 38 S & W Special cart- 













GRAND AGGREGATE, won by J. A. Wade, 510 x 550. 
cartridges throughout.) 


(Using Peters .30-’06 ‘‘self-lubricating”’ 








Peters superiority is prevalent throughout the entire line. Every Peters cartridge is a leader in 
its class. The Deerfield Gun Club recently won the N. R. A. Small Bore Championship of America, 
with the remarkable score of 1947 x 2000, every member of the team shooting Peters “Outdoor” 
Tack-Hole cartridges. And then, of course, you have heard what users of ‘‘Tack-Hole”’ cartridges did 
in the N. R. A. Gallery Matches, Indiana State Matches, and others too numerous to relate. These 
cartridges are really so extremely accurate and uniform in their shooting that it is hard to fully ap- 
preciate their qualities except by actual testing. 












The Indoor ‘‘Tack-Hole” has set the standards of accuracy on ranges up to 75 ft.; the Outdoor 
“Tack-Hole”’ has set the standards up to 250 yds. The Outdoor ‘‘Tack-Hole” is unequaled for use 
in pistols and revolvers. 








Practice with and use @)eters at Camp Perry. Thew’ll put you in shape to meet any competition. 






THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





New York San Francisco 





~ 120 


consecutive bulls 


Stevens makes a full line of sturdy, 
accurate .22 rifles, single and double 
shotguns, and pistols. 


Pretty good for prone at 25 yards. 


It’s the string made with a Stevens 
Model 414 (Ideal “Armory” by Mr. 
Homer H. Jacobs at the McCook Field 
Rifle Club, using the Stevens No. 333 
telescope. 


On account of accuracy. 


During the past 5 years, Stevens has 
built up an enviable record—because 
they have built—first and last—trifle or 
shotgun—firearms that are accurate. 


If you have never tried a Model 414, 
get 2 friend to let you try a few shots 
with his. You'll find plenty of men 
you know using this rifle, and once you 
try it out—you’ll understand why. 

For obtaining out-and-out accuracy 
you can’t beat the Stevens telescopes. 
Lenses made of finest glass and cover 
the field with sharpness and freedom 
from color. 


Stevens 


59th year—largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


Write for the interesting catalog de- 
scribing our line. 


Owned and operated by the Savage 
Arms Corporation 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 511, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Stevens No, 10 Target Pistol, a .22 caliber 
single-shot with all the Stevens accuracy. 
8-inch barrel, weight 2% Ibs. Distance 
between sights 10 inches. 

Combines superior shooting qualities of a 
single-shot with grip and balance of an 
automatic. 
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The 


~ American 


Rifle 


by 


Maj. Townsend Whelen 


The supreme authority 
on the Rifled Tube. 


The book which is the 
prime essential of every 
shooter’s library. 


Even before he acquires a rifle, 
the man who desires to enter the 
shooting game should obtain a 
copy of this book. It will aid 
him in choosing the type of rifle 
best suited to his target practice 
or hunting needs. It will guide 
him in choosing his sighting equip- 
ment and accessories. 


After he has determined upon 
rifle, sights and accessories it will 
prove the most valuable compen- 
dium of information possible to 
cbtain in one volume on all mat- 
ters pertaining in general to in- 
terior and exterior ballistics and 
to various standard, special and 
reduced loads in particular. 


Order The American Rifle 
through 
The American Rifleman 
1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Made by the The Name 


Birmingham Small SHOOT a B. S. A. AND WIN! Guarantees Quality i 


Arms Co., Ltd. and Accuracy 


That is what Captain C. Brown did in the principal individual event of the Eastern Small Bore Cham- 
pionship Matches: 


The Camp Perry Special Match 


Sea Girt, N. J., June 30th-July 4th, 1923 
His Score: 388 X 400 
The B. S. A. always demonstrates its value in com petition. 


Send for detailed descriptive literature on B. S. A. Match Rifles, Double Barrel Hammerless Shot- 
guns, Air Rifles, Safetipaste, etc. Also of our associated lines—Firearms Accessories, Binoculars and 
Telescopes. 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. 


SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
Dept. 19 91 John Street New York . 





Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada. 





LYMAN SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


These Metal Sights 


Approximate the 
Fine Accuracy of 
Telescope Sights 


The No. 48 Micrometer Receiver 
Sight is adjustable to minutes 
of angle for elevation and to 
quarter points for windage. It 
neariy doubles the usual s'ght 
base or distance between sights, 
thus minimizing any error in 
holding. 

Front Sights No. 17 and No. 26 
give a clear definition in any 
light, and contrast sharply a- 


GRIFFIN AND HOWE, INC. 
RIFLE MAKERS 


234 and 236 East 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station. 







Have you heard of our new 7 mm. Hunting Rifle? 
It uses the new Western Cartridge Company cartridg3s, 
having a 139 grain, open point, Lubaloy, non-fouling 
bullet. The muzzle velocity -in 26-inéh-barrel is 2900 
f. s. Muzzle energy 2600 ft. Ibs. 200-yard trajectory, 
height at 100 yards 2.2 inches. Accuracy up to 500 
yards equal to the best match ammunition in a star 
gauged Springfield. And the rifle has a nickel steel 
barrel with taper having compensating vibration, the 


























gainst light or dark backgrounds Lyman atboremneter Re- very finest double micrometer sights designed for 
The two shown here are espec- ceiver Sight, o. 48, for : . : . . 5 
ially adapted to Springfield Springfield 1903, 1906; No. hunting, Mauser or Springfield action, splendid trigger 
rifles, but ee eee be RY =. . wal ae on pull, steel butt-plate with trap and tools, just enough 
had for many other models. -22; No. 48- or a - 7 , 
See them at Jour dealers; or rifles having Soar Be. engraving to take away the plain appearance, matting 
r ceivers. Price: . : 
aateen ttt dnt heen jee without disc ; $11.50 with — oe oa a _ ee and the bag 
° rh i or ‘ y Ss co 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp... + hl g os cea inest imported walnut stock you have ever seen i 






reduced loads this rifle is small enough for the smallest 
game. With the full charged cartridge it has all the 
excellent killing power that characterized the .280 Ross 


90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. < 






No. 26 for Spring- » 
field right Ivory or 





“No. 17 Special, 










: hoic for Springfields (at : oe tees , , 
ggg di- right), Hooded cartridge. The recoil is insignificant. It is the coming 
ameters; No. 26 Target Front Sight ‘ 2 . < ‘ 

1/16 inch; No. 21, with Reversible rifle for American big game. Send postal for circular, 
3 32 inch’ Price Globe and Aperture 1. 






each $1.00. Price, $4.00. 
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W. Ottway & Co., Ltd. VIRGIN GAME COUNTRY 
5. eee THE WILDERNESS OF THE SMOKY, 
Orion Works, Ealing, Lon., W.5. PORCUPINE, AND WAPITI 


Target Spotting Telescope :, : 

This very compact three-draw Telescope Grizzly Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat, . 

closes down to 11% inches and wheo and Mule Deer on one hunt. Record heads almost a certainty. 
In company with Mat. Towasend Whelen, 1 examined a new and 


fully extended is 29 inches; having 1% 7 . ie , ae = 
Diameter Object Glass and fitted with Pancratic Draw Tube. By ex- unspoiled game coumry where all the above species are unbeliev- 
tending the Draw Tube attached to the eyepiece the magnification ably plentiful aud tame, never having seen man or horse until our 
can be increased to various powers from 25 to 35. The Body expedition last ‘ail. Hunting parties taken in season, 50-day trip, 
Tubes and Mounts are of Brass with Black finish. The Body is wonderful scenery and climate. Satisfaction assured to those who 
covered in brown cali with caps and slings. Ey can climb dnd shoot. Wonderful opportunities for motion picture 
This Telescope will b2 found a boon to all Sportsmen, Huntsmen, — fo 7 doe a a a eee a as the eens 
Riflemen, etc., etc.: it gives superb Definition and a most brilliant eight ies aca Saicast- teem Major Whelen es Come 
field of view; highest quality optics, workmanship and finish thruout. 7 ? : 
: eo TT AT ob vo STANLEY H. CLARK 


Sole Agents for U.S. A. The Production Equipment Co. 


91 John Street Mier Week: Entrance, Alberta, Canada 


Riflemen with Cleaning Problems 


SHOULD CONSULT 


“Che Care and 
Cleaning of Modern Hirearma” 


MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN 


The most elaborate, authoritative and up-to-date treatise covering this import- 
ant subject. Price, 25 cents. 


The rifleman who reads this 48-page booklet and applies the processes describ- 
ed therein, using the particular 


STAZON PRODUCT 


that fits the case in point, need have no fear of rust, powder fouling or corro- 
sion. 


Order Major Whelen’s Book or Stazon Products through the National Rifle 
Association, 1108 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


FAILA PAT. SLEEPING BAG 


Used by Uncle Sam’s Expert Ritlemen Be Comfortable Without Weight or Bulk 
9 Llama Wool, interior bag 
) HOPPE’S tne Cloth : 
Aeroplane Cloth Cover,20 oz...8.00 


Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 »MIGNON* Complete Bag, 4 Ibs. 10 oz. .$89.00 


(Trade Mark Registered) pe ee eae 
For Cleaning High Power F. DECKER, 1154 Barry Avenue, on ae 5 lbs 10 ob oas.00 
(Springfield) Rifles, Revolvers, P I! woomt Tae @ inches, wt. 
ogo Mh and Firearms of Chicago, Hl. Double Bag for 2, weight 
; 8s. 12 oz 
For Sale at Hardware and ¥ u Fiala Tropical Tent, c 
Sporting Goods Stores and at RIFLE TELESCOPES, a " "reptile. proof’ all-round 
Post Exchanges. 4x new, mountings all sizes, for any - eer er TX7%x10.$85.00 
om yelers 
a oo mere style ’scopes, $5.00 up. Easy to at- ai * explorers ‘and Engineers 
e Manufacturer : F A OUTFITS, I 
‘ h to any make of rifle. nc. 
2314 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia | ‘*° y Aetna Paik, Pees 


25 Warren St. NEW YORK 
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for @ 
Every Purpose— 


Change from Rifle to Shotgun 
in One Second 

At last the all-purpose gun—something you’ve always 
wanted. Strap the Game-Getter under your coat (its weight 
isn’t noticeable), put it in your suitcase, automobile or 
canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 


The upper barrel is .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel .44 cal. and .410 gauge, smooth 
bore, for shot, or round ball. You may have your choice of 12, 15, or 18 in. length barrel. 


Two Guns in One 
Made especially for every man who wants a convenient, reliable gun for all-round 


shooting. A more accurate .22 cannot be found—use short, long or long rifle car- 
tridge. For rabbits, birds and like game it almost equals a 28 gauge shot gun. 


When you learn its many advantages you'll take it on trips 
where you would never think of packing a heavy rifle or shot- 
gun. It is the ideal gun for women—can be held perfectly steady 
and gives a very slight recoil 


No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster..... $25.50 


No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... 27.00 
No. M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster....... 28.50 


Prices include revenue tax, f.o.b. factory 
Dealers selling Marble’s Outing Equipment 


—gun sights and cleaners, axes, knives, etc., 
handle the Game-Getter Gun. Write us 










direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask 
for catalog. 

SAFETY POCKET AXE—Handiest tool made for outdoor men—guard folds into 
handle—blade finest steel. No. 2—steel handle $3.25. No. 6—selected hickory handle $2.25. 


WOODCRAFT KNIFE—Adapted for sticking, skinning, cleaning, breaking bones, 
etc.,—all-purpose knife. No. 49—leather handle $2.25. No. 50—Stag handle $3.00. 
Prices include leather sheath—add 10% war tax. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 502 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR EVERY HOUR 





INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 


Single copies and under ten, fifty cents each. Address orders to: Gunnery 
Sergeant John M. Thomas, Rifle Range Detachment, Wakefield, Mass. 
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IF YOU 


are interested 


in shooting, fishing and all outdoor life 
you should read 


Rod and Gunin Canada 


the Canadian national sportsman’s periodi- 
cal. As a suggestion of the calibre of the 
magazine we mention that 

MR. CHARLES S. LANDIS 


is editor of the Guns and Ammunition De- 
partment. Rod and Gun, in Canada is re- 
plete with stories and articles telling of the 
ideal fishing and hunting in the sportsman’s 
last unspoiled country—Canada. 


Subscription Rate is $2.00 Per Year 
Write for Free Sample Copy 


W. J. Taylor, Ltd., Publisher 


Woodstock, Ont., Canada 





FECKER 
TELESCOPIC 
SIGHTS 


ready for immediate delivery as follows: 


6 and 10 power in 18 inch length, 


Price, $30.00 


6, 8 and 10 power in 22 inch length to 
fit Springfield Rifles 


Price, $30.00 
8 power in 20 inch length 


Price, $22.50 
| 
] 


J. W. FECKER | 


5606 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio | 
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Sea Girt 
August 27th 


to 


September 5th 
will be the scene of the 


30th Annual Interstate Tournament 


held by the 
Association of American a eeaitedia’ Riflemen 
the 


New Jersey State Rifle Association 
and the — 


New York State Rifle Association 


International Matches - - - Interstate Matches - - - Smallbore Matches 


Be With Us 


For program write:- 
Brig. General Bird W. Spencer 
Sea Girt, N. J. 


APPLICATION FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Brig. Gen. FRED H. PHILLIPS, Jr., Secretary, 
1108 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 
I hereby request favorable consideration of my application for _. membership in the 


National Rifle Association of America, and enclose herewith Dollars, being fee for same. 
I certify that I am a citizen of the United States. Age 

in the County of .... Seen eT ee en lind 

i aa oleae Tn ee ee a ; 
Business pete 

i aiaiaeatinas ms 
Different Memberships 
Benefactor, $1,000; Patron, $500; Life, $25; Annual, $2.00; Junior, 50 cents. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP EXPIRES WITH THE CALENDAR YEAR. 
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Belding Mount Base For Telescope 


This base is for any Springfield rifle on which the rear sight band 
remains as issued, rigid—without springs—removable and replaceable in- 
stantly and with perfect accuracy. The dovetail blocks are an integral 
part of the bar and fit either the Belding or the Winchester mounts. 


Price, $6.00. 
Also Universal focus hunting scopes, target scopes, direct reading 


mounts, minute of angle mounts. 
Catalog. Ask for it. 


Belding & Mull 


Philipsburg, Centre County, Penna. 


O’Hare Micrometer for Springfield Rifle 1903 


To improve your shooting you require an O’Hare micro- 
meter, a good telescope, and shooting case to hold your tele- 
scope stand, rifle rest, sight black, elbow pads and 100 other 


articles I handle that interest riflemen. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for latest No. 6 illustrated cata- 
log, showing over 200 cuts and Price List. 


P. J. OHARE 
178 Littleton Avenue 


WANTS AND FOR SALE 


The uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the classified columns of THe AMERICAN 
RirLeman make it a most satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shooting equip- 
ment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. ; : 

__ Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion of one-half inch, when his subscription is 
paid up for one year. It is necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereon the date 
subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear in the ‘first available issue and should be in the 
publication office two weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. -subscribers or those who have already made use of the subscriber’s privilege may 
take advantage of these columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No advertisement for less 
than $1.00 accepted. Advertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They should be in the publication office 
two weeks prior to the time appearance is desired. 


. SPRINGFIELD remodeling and mstocking. Spe- FOR SALE—Two Colt .38 Officers’ Target 7% 

cial checkering jobs to any design. irs to Purdy, inch barrel $38.00. One Colt .22 Cal. Automatic 

a er, etc., guns. Fine Italian wal- $29.00. One .32-20 No. 25 Remington $27.00. One 

blanks. Anson and Deeley guns made  .25-20 No. 25 Remington $27.J0. One Ne 24 Rem- 

to your order. Write us. Owen Bros., Sanquoit, ington, .22 cal. L. R. Automatic, $25.00. All new, 
N. Y. never shot. Homer, Binghampton, N. Y. 


AMERICAN sportsmen’s almost criminal negli- . : ane 
ie made peathie new danenins lees eurtlt- FOR SALE—.38 Cal. Colt Automatic, Military 


- a —— ee oe Model. Complete with holster, two magazines 
umiliation not become intolerable we let iti b. 
these cooties on our body politic DISARM us. and 50 shells. .22 cal. Colt Police Positive Re 
Telling you again. Carrying 200 real guns for °lver, Target Model with holster. Both guns in 
your convenience. Charging you but 10 per cent. perfect condition and used very little. $25.00 
t's SHIFF the GUNMAN, N. W: _N. each. Dr. E. D. B. Elliott, 49 Bay St., Giens 

Ship your stamp and see inside. Falls, N. Y. 
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HOFFMAN’S BLUEING SOLUTION 
DID THE WORK 


“Do you see how perfectly that bar- 
rel is ‘blued’? Well, Hoffman’s blue- 
ing solution did the work.” 


A scientific preparation with a money- 
back guarantee. You can do the work 
et home in twenty minutes. If your 
sporting goods dealer cannot supply 
you send his name and $2.50 direct 
for 4 oz. bottle—enough for six guns. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
610 Nat'l City Eldg. Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAND LOAD your shells with BOND 
TOOLS. 


CATALOG AND HANDBOOK 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


MODERN-BOND CO. 


813 West 5th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchang- 
ed, and bought. Large stock—reas- 
onable prices! Stephen Van Renssel- 
—_ 873 Madison Avenue, New York 
dity. 


FOR SALE—Account unavoidable change plans 
precluding possibilty attending Perry Matches, 
one pressure barrel outfit by Winchester. Test 
targets by Cap Richard show startling accuracy. 
Never fired otherwise. Set trigger by Waller, 
cheek piece, rubber butt stock, pistol grip, 5A 
*scope sight. No better outfit possible. Cost well 
over $200. Accept $150. “No trades. Test targets 
accompany. Only reason for selling disappoint- 
ment inability attend matches. T. K. Lee, 706- 
708 Brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


FOR SALE—3A Special Eastman Kodak, 2B, F 
6.3 Zeiss Tessar Lens, Optimo shutter, carrying 
case with lock and key, 3%-inch Eastman de- 
veloping tank complete. All fine condition, can 
not be told from new. $75.00 cash. W. H. 
Rhodes, 2026 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal. 


TRADE—Fine Oliver No. 9 typewriter. 
High power rifle, prefere a Springfield 
peating shotgun, or Winchester 52. 
Decker, P. O. Box 59, Catskill, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Handy Scales $4.50, postpaid. As 
written up in July 1, 1923, number of “The 
American Rifleman,” page 24. Homer Gun Store, 
40 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Heavy frame .22 cal. revolver. 
Made on S. & W. Mil .38 cal. square butt frame, 
with 8 inch barrel target sights. Perfect condi- 
tion. Price, $25.00. A. Box 98-F, Menlo Park, 


Cal. 


FOR SALE—Savage .300, featherweight, take- 
down, gold bead front, Lyman receiver sight, 
new, with 30 shells, $45.00. J. A. Allen, Sheffield, 


Pa. 


se 





ee 


FOR SALE—Goulcher Target Rifle, Percussion 
Lock, perfect, $30.00. Ithaca 10 ga. Hammerless 
Twist barrels, fine, $25.00. Colt Rifle, slide ac- 

fancy checkered stock, .38 /40 cal., fine, 
$25.00. Krag Sporter, fine American walnut, 
checkered, Lyman 34 and Sheard Sights, fine, 
$23.00. Ithaca Field 12 ga. straight stock, hand 
checkering, perfect, $25.00. Springfield Sporter, 
Italian walnut, fancy checkering, Lyman 48 and 
Gold Bead Sights,’ perfect, $60.00. F. A. Hodges, 
Rome, N. Y. 


<eistncpeinessetin neonate hteieaneecccatcaacaiagasaesaeatitS 
FOR SALE—1 Stevens No, 335 16 ga. 30-inch 

barrel, fine condition, $20.00. P. O. money order. 

Harry A. Shahan, Thornton, West Virginia. 


WILL TRADE—Springfield, .30 cal., 
1906, star-gauged, specially selected for the Na- 
tional Matches, very accurate, shot but a few 
times; also 1200 U. S. Cartridges, cal. .30-Model 
1906, and 1200 Remington, cal. .30-Model 1906 

. A, Ctgs. .30-Model 1906, 150 gr. ball; 
Micrometer Sight Gauge and No. 53 Lyman Re- 
Will trade the 


‘ . Springfield 1922, or a. B. S.A. . 
cal. rifle Model 12. Carl Omerle, 497 Sayre Ave., 
Perth Amboy, N. J 


FOR SALE—One new Savage N. R. A. Model 
1919, .22 cal. in fine shape. Fired 200 times. 
.e $17.00. Wm. Meyers, Box 722, Hampton, 
owa. 


FOR SALE—Two high grade .45 M 


. Extra magazines, etc. 
$50.00 each to duplicate. 
. Absolutely new 
. Bolt Action Rifle $40.00, in- 
cluding 300 rounds of 150-grain Winchester war- 
T. C. Barrier, Box 52, States 
ville, North Carolina. : 


TO TRADE—For a good bolt action .22 L, R., 
one Colt .38 Auto. Pistol and about 79 ctgs. Colt 
cost new $45.00, fired about 30-times, in factory 
condition. C. E. Schwarz, 112 E. 3rd St., Fair- 
bault, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—Springfield 


.30-706, 
gauged barrel. 


FOR SALE—One Savage .303, new, never shot, 
$28.00. First M. O. gets gun. . C. Fowler, 1918 
Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—1 Caliber .45 Colt Single Action, 
5%-inch barrel, fancy wailnut, checkered grips, 
new, never fired, $25.00. 1 Stevens Pope Ballard, 
caliber .33-40 Muzzle Loader No.°3—32-inch half 
octagon barrel, fancy engraved pistol, grip ac- 
tion, double set trigger, complete with muzzle 
loading outfit with mold, shell resizer and pow- 
der measure. like new, $50.00. 1 caliber 
-33-40 Winchester Pope Barrel only for Ballard 

San Francisco, California. 


fair condition, .56 cal. with 75 cartridges, $4.25. 
WANT—Krag, Savage Sporter or Rusian. Gor- 
don Roat, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


™ 
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Action No. 5—32-inch half octagon breech loader, 
like new on the inside, bluing worn off on the 
outside, $15.00. 1 Single Trigger Ballard, plain 
finish, caliber .44-40, practically new, $15.00. 1 
Double set trigger Ballard action only. Plain 
finish, straight grip, Pope, hand-made Schutzen 
stock, needs new main spring and sear spring, 
$18.00. 1 Sporting Springfield, fine sporting stock 
Lyman sight on bolt, new condition, $50.00. 2,000 
empty .30-40 Krag shells, Frankford Arsenal 
make, in good condition, fired once, $10.00 for lot. 
1 .30 /06 Newton tool, complete, $4.00. 1 case, 
1200 F. A. cartridges in original steel container, 
1 case 1200 Remington .30-40 cartridges 
loaded with number 17 du Pont Powder, $10.50. 
All prices F. O. B., Minneapolis, Minnesota. J. J, 
Turner, 2419 16th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
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FOR SALE—12-borse hammerless Charles Daly 
shotgun. Krupp fluid steel 30-inch barrels. Sin- 
gle trigger. Cylinder and improved cylinder bar- 
rels. Rubber recoil pad. 1% inch, 2% inch, 13% 
inch stock with 5 /8-inch offset. First-clas con- 
dition. Price, $100.00. Box F. H., cso “The 
American Rifleman.” 


FOR SALE—1 Springfield .30 706 with Lyman 
Micrometer. rear sight, sling strap, and 350 
rounds 1922 National Match Ammunition $50.00. 
One Single Action .45 cal. Colt Revolver and 
about 100 cartridges $12.00. Both in A-1 condi- 
tion. First Money Order gets them. John Geiss, 
P. O. Box 224, Trafford, Pa. 


EXCHANGE—.45 Colt Model 1909, 5%-inch 
barrel, hand checkered, walnut grips, Colt make, 
good condition; sell for $22.00. WANT standard 
20 or 16 ga. double Machinist's tools, best grade, 
also tool case; protractor, calipers, etc. No junk, 
L. S. Starrett make. Write for prices. What 
have you to trade? Box 433, Tombstone, Arizona. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—33 Power Spotting 
Scope, new condition. Would like Stevens rifle 
and scope. Will’ pay difference. Walter E. 
Phillips, 818 Third St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Ithaca Double hammerless 20- 
gauge, two pair bbls. 28 cylinder modified, 30 full. 
Both pair Krupp fluid steel, single trigger, $85.00. 
First-class condition inside and out. G. W. 
Smith, 1928 Sixth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6.5 Mannlicher Rifle, 18-inch bbl., 
in gun crank condition, perfect inside and out, 
fired less than five hundred times. Has Lyman 
Bolt Sight, also Lyman No. 36 specially made 
with micrometer windage and elevation. Fine 
waterproof case. 100 primed 6.5 shells never 
used, about 100 good used shells, about 300 6.5 
bullets, 160 grains. Newton reloading tool 
adapted to the 6.5 shell. First $65.00 takes the 
outfit. Very accurate. 


Bullets for Sale. Entire Lots or in Parts 


2000 .25 /35 S. P. 117 ers., $10.00 

2000 .25 /85 F. M. P. 117 ers., $10.00 

-25 /20 S. P. 86 gers, $10.00. 

2000 .25 /20 F. M. P. 86 egrs., $10.00. 

2000 .250-3000 Savage S. P. 87 ers. $15.00. 

ani ae Savage F. M. P. 87 
Charles W. Graham, 1053 Mills Bldg., 


FOR SALE—Ballard action and stock, fitted 
with hammerless (Barning) Block, double set 
triggers, first-class condition, $15.00 c. 0: d. Leo 
Manville, 62 W. 94th St., New York City. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Vol. LXXI, No. 5 


WANTED—Regulation Springfield Bayonet 
and Scabbard for 1903 Service Rifle. Aiso Eas 
man Camera Post Card Size, equipped with 7. 
lens or better. Henry H. Marx, Cottonwood 
California. 


FOR SALE—2 cases of 1906 Springfield am- 
munition at $20.00 per case; 800 Colt revolve 
cartridges (smokeless and fresh from the fa 
tory) at $2.50 per 100; 500 Colt Automatic ctg 
at $1.25 per 100; 1,000 service primers at $2.00; 
1 Winchester musket .22 long rifle fitted wi 
No. 130 Stevens micrometer rear sight and Ne 
210 front sight, very accurate and in excellent 
condition, $30.00. Will buy or trade for a .2% 
eal. Smith & Wesson or Colt on a .32 or .3% 
frame. with 6-inch barrel and target sights an 
also for .38 cal. single action Smith & Wesso 
Russian Army Model. R. D. Eaton, 1702 Max 
well Ave., Evansville, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Due to changing station I 
disnose of several of my rifles. These guns 2 
in first-class condition, have been fired but ve 
little. One heavy barreled Springfield complet 
except for sights, bright finished barrel, 1 Im 
muzzle, 1% in. at breech, $50.00. 1 Natio 
Match Specially Selected Springfield, 1903, $35.00) 
1 Winchester .22 Automatic Rifle, $25.00. C. M 
Brown, c /o “The American Rifleman.” 


FOR SALE—Winchester~S. S. Rifle, Oct. 
barrel, set trigger, Vernier rear, windgauge from 
$20.00. Winchester .38 /55—% Oct. barrel, 26-i 
s'ing, $25.00. Winchester .40 /82, Loafing. too 
case, some cartridges and shells, $30.00. allar 
.22 bbl. triggers, sling, 2 stocks, $25.00. Steve 
.22 No, 414, case, sling, P. & G. sights, wif 
Stevens No. 438 Scope. All are in excellent om 
der. Correspondence solicited. S. I. Kellogg, J 
149 E. 11th St., Oakland, California. ‘ 


FOR SALE—Model 1920 Savage, 300 calib 
Lyman sights front and rear. Perfect condition 
3. offer. Dr. Harry W. Miers, Schoha 


FOR SALE—1 A-5 Winchester telescope, go 
as new, with special fine cross hairs and speciai 
First $25.00 check takes f# 
1208 Chestnut S& 


Fecker eyepiece. 
telescone. A. Eisenhauer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—S. & W. .38 Hammerless, 3\%-ine® 
barrel. Must be A-1 condition, priced rigl 
A. M. Macnab, Parker Canon, Arizona. q 


_ FOR SALE—Cartridge belt, new, .38 cal., 
inches wide, 34-inch waist, with flap holster 
cal, 6 inches; both fine heavy leather. $3: 
W. C. Franke, 1401 Majestic Blidg., Detro 
Michigan. # 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt Automatic, excellent com 
dition, new barrel; holster; three magazines am 
case; 200 cartridges. $29.00 for lot. H. C. W 
cox, Box 249, Scranton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Remington Automatic, .35 @ 
brand new, never used. Checkered oil finish 
Circassian stock and fore-end. Lyman sighté 
front, middle and rear peep. A rare opportu 
First money order for $70.00 gets it. Ms 
Model TS trap shotgun, 12-gauge, fine condi 
perfect inside and out and shows no wear. 
checkered black walnut stock and fore-end, e 
pistol grip stock for duck shooting. $35.00. B 
trades. Both these guns are exceptional valu 
Dr. H. C. Murray, Murray Block, Herkimer, N. 
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Enclosed, find $ 


for my subscription to “The American Rifleman,” beginning with the 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the NRA; or its affiliated clubs; $3.00 per year to 


others. 
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me 62 Macole§ Hr 


Whiie shooting in the Annual Eastern Small Bore Champion- 
ship Matches at Sea Girt, N. J., on July 4th, as Captain and member 
of the Champion Remington Rifle Team, Mr. Harold J. Wood 
reached that coveted goal of every Small Bore Rifleman-the possible 
score over the PALMA course—and established a world’s record that 
will stand for all time. 


It is of interest to note that Mr. Wood ran 50 consecutive 
5- The PALMA course 
yr record at 150, 175 and 


bullseyes in making his score of 225 x 2 


, 
consists of two sighters and fifteen shots fc 
200 yards, or a total of 51 shots. 


Could there be a more convincing demonstration of the true 
accuracy value of PALMA .22 Long Rifle Ammunition? 





In 1802, practically 
all du Pont powder 
was made for the 
U.S. Armyand Navy. 
Today 98% is pro- 
duced for indus- 
trial use. 


When the Old Seventh 
Was Young 


HEN Custer led the Seventh 
Cavalry to glory, he estab- 


lished a tradition that has, and 
always will, rank high in the 
history of American Armies. 


Du Pont Powder has played an 
important part in the military 
history of our country. 

E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Military Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








